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Vear, $3; in advance 50. 
Price, | Gingle Copies, cts.” } 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

u saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THREE COMIC OPERAS. 


The Sorcerer, .. . $1.00 
By Gilbert and Sullivan. 
1.00 


H. M. 8S. Pinafore, . . 
1.00 


By Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Little Duke,... 
Te by Williams and Sullivan. 


he above three Operas are alike in being easy to 
A. and are all oar leasing. They need but little 
scenery, and are easily given by amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals, THE SORCERER isa jolly English opera, full 
of innocent wit, and has fine music. The LirTLe 
DUKE has carefully revised words, and is a charming 
and graceful production. PINAFORE is already famous. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS contains thousands 
of exercises of the most useful nature. The book is the 
best possible companion or successor to a good Piano 
Instruction-book. By WM. MASON and W.5. B. MATH- 
Ews. $2.50. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS 
is the best, easiest, and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord-music 
of any kind. $1.00. 


THE WEEKLY MUSICAL RECORD is the most 
successful, the most interesting and useful Musical 
Weekly ever published. $2.00 a year. Send 6 cts. for 
sample copy, and get 50 cents’ worth of music, in any 
number, 

Send 25 ets. for “10 Easter Carols.” . 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A SUITABLE GIFT AT ANY TIME OF YEAR. 
The Children’s Almanac. 


GOOD FOR 1879-80-81-82-83. 
EDITED BY ELLA FARMAN. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Twelve American poets, Longfellow, Whittier, T. B. 
Aldrich, Will Carleton, Celia Thaxter, etc., have writ- 
ten poems expressly for this dainty little volume, and 
each poem is accompanied by the fac-simile autograph 
of the poet, making the book both album and almanac. 
There are twenty-four illustrations, besides 4 chromo- 
lithographs, also twelve blank memoranda pages, and 
three hundred and sixty-five quotations from the poets, 
giving every child in the world a birthday conduct-mot- 
to,—in short it is a book that ought to be on every 
school-desk, and in every child’s room in America. 

(a A sample copy, handsomely bound in eloth, will 
be sent to any teacher who will send us a subscription to 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 a year. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Boston Public Schools. 


An Examination of candidates for Certificates of 
Qualification of four grades will be held at the GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, West Newton Street, beginning at-9 
A. M., April 9, and continuing three days. 

Circulars giving full information concerning the 
Examination can be had from the Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, at the rooms of the School Com- 


mittee, Mason street. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, 


Feb. 1, 1879. 
206 F.6,20, M.6,20, A.3 Superintendent. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 


First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


London, England. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
ms, Conversatory, -room, and numerous Bed- 
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Vacation F | R duly & Ang. 
Party to P E Third Year. 


Send for book, “ Two MONTHS IN EvuRopE,” and cir- 
cular of Summer’s teur, Unusual advantages at 


very reasonable rates. 
205 oO. R. BURCHARD, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. 


a M6, 
A.3, M.1, 5.5 
The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
Enel THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
and 25 ets. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
210 ers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


WANTED, 
ha hire for a year or term of years, a Private School 
Perous condition. Address 
ad Box 1049,. Waltham, Mass, 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
vorrespondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Vork City; 

. OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


ad School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE; the 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer Normal Schools. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Lan- 
guages will be held in three places, namely, — New 
England, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England 


185 zz (1) 


Pennsylvania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the lo- 
cation of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. 

My purpose in establishing, this year, three schools, 
is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages 
by acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural 

ethod, Instructors of matelligepes and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educa- 
tors understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the ad- 


Blew School Kids, 


Merit#, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HELLENIC INSTITUTE, 


1481 Broadway, New York, 
T. T. TIMAYENIS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Students prepared for College, for Scientific School, | 
or for Business, Special classes for ladies preparing 
for College or for the Harvard Examinations. odern | 
Languages are taught by the SAUVEUR method, 

My work on * uage of the Greeks"’ can be 
obtained by addressing my publisher, Joun ALLYN, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. I shall have ready for 
June, 1879, * Talks with Xenophon,” and “ Talks with 
E sop,” with Vocabulary, Grammatical Notes, and Ref- 
erences to Goodwin's and Hadley’s Grammars. “ The 
Talks with Msop”’ were prepared with the assistance 
of my former associate, Dr, L. Sauveur. 

I shall teach Greek during summer for six weeks; 
commencing July 17, at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Summer 
School. 209 | 


dresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers Con- 
ventions and in newspaper articles, 

The three schools will be under my direction ; the 
ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist 
me in the classes, I shall myself instruct the beginners’ 
classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Nor- 
mal Schools. 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, Greek, 
French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the 
Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I 
shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on 
July 1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School 
on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio 
School will commence on July 29; at this School I 
shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

The programme will be ready by March 15. For ob- 
taining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
151 West 45TH STREET, NEW YORK, 

P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the 

upils of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 
be used at the Normal Schools: ‘* Talks with AZsop,”’ by 
L Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and * Studien und 
Plaudereien,” by 8. M. Stern. The first lesson of both 
will be sent free on application. 209 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be befter and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper, The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
pa E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
202 


17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189zz  Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


URS Second Year 

to EUROPE June, 1879. 
ress PROF. A. LODEMAN, 

203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS. Great Variety. 
Grand Shakespearean Premium. Send for Cireu- 
lar. J. W.SHOEMAKER & CO., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 19%5zz Music Hall, Boston. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 

“ Jt supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of profit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 

Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., 2B. Y. M. C. Union. 


Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate, 203 m 


Summer School of Elocution. 
The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Address for full particulars, 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


IRVING A. HOWE, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE HUB SHIRT,” 


ToOrder and Ready-made, Stylish, Easy, Perfect-jitting, 

The ** Hub Wraps” and “Hub Drawers,” patented 
Aug. 1, 1871. Made from a non made 
to my order, in all weights and colors. ley have a 
freedom which cannot be obtained in any other pattern, 


Salesroom, 383 Washington St. (formerly 221), 


206 F6, M6, A3-17, M1-17 (Room 10), BOSTON, 
12 MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. 


UST PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 

valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of-la 

experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


5, 6, 1 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Nims & Co.) Troy, N.Y, 


GLOBES, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (gy Next Term 
opens Feb. 3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 Kast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenne.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 

cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 

Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


** [Il,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William 8Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 6 


Artists’ Materials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 45 
154 Catalogues on application. 7% 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. W. Sil- 
icate Book Siate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 

AGENTS 


waxrep. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing Mareh, 
877. B vols. of the World’s great, Grand tory i 

one. Ancient, Middle Apes ant nee. 
ing history of Centennial Uxposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 


any other, Beautiful Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. €. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 193 


TEACHERS 3300" per menu during ine 


Spring and Summer. For full particulars address 
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to any address for three stamps. 


Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. i 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. 
jects in all departments. 


Our new NATIONAL and ECONOMIC Stands, 


Mounting and Dis- 


Prepared ob- 


Particular attention given to importing Instruments 


for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 


Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 


R. & J. BECK, Manuf’g Opticians, 


School 


204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
A. G@G. WHITCOMB, 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


DOVETAILED 


Blackboards, all kinds. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 


Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “‘ TRIUMPH STUDY” 


Stationary and Folding Lid 
SCHOOL - DESKS. 
= = 


sde 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons 
Noiseless Slates. 


PUR SPULY 


oy “oy 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds, 


Le A School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 


mailed to any address. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


STEEL PENS 


of superior English make; famous for durability and 

elasticity; great variety of styles suited toevery kind 

of writing. For sale by dealers generally. 
TWENTY-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in- 


cluding the ¢ ” 
SO” aw “FALCON 
Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


AGENTS FOR THE U.S. . 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


measure, Square, 
Angles or 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE. 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 

OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor fo) 

Sent by mail on receipt of 


It is a Ruler, Pa 
egrees, &c. 
203 m (2) 


OCODLAN 3%. 


LATEST! Jansen, McClurg 
B &Co., Chicago. 
Day School Singing Book, 
By S. W. Straub. CO 


or 15 cents. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first 


the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to br 


lower than for similar articles from any other source 


UNION SLATE CO., 
63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of 
School Slates and 
School Supplies. 


er Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
162 eow tf 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisied in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


EWAKDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price 
List free. F.E. ApAms, Hill, N.H. 206 d 


— FOR — 


Received First Prize at Philadelphia 
APPARATUS OF EXCELLENT DESIGN AND FINISH, 
— AND FOR — : 


i A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. 
[187 4¢ Se, Oc, Ja, Mh] 


10 Barclay St. 


Pure and Rare Chemicals. 


N. B.—I have no partner in business. 


New York. 


gd 
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AGENTS FOR 
and J. Duboscgq, Paris. 


J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


‘Aynp jo 
‘S90LIg je 
jO pue 103 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


and comfort. 


rHE MARKS 
IMPROVED 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produted ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


S16 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Drawing Pencils. 


please address 


AY. 
Z 


194 © (M) (1-2) 


The Best Lead Pencils, 


Made of the finest American Graphite, in 
all grades from the ordinary School to the finest 


Teachers, Scholars, Professors, &e. 


Will consult their interest in asking for the 
Pencils stamped AMEE RICAN. 


PATENT NICKLE ADJUSTABLE INK 
AND PENCIL ERASERS, 


ALSO MOUNTED IN CELLULOID. 


> For trial samples and other information, 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 


483 anv 485 Broapway, 
NEW YORK. 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
260 W. Randolph g 

J, DAV IS WI LDE R CHICAGO, LL 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of ” 
Black, White,Green, Blue, j } inn 
Brown, Draby Greve, LiQUIC Slating 
Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thoroug). 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars ¢,). 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent fre. 
Prices and terms always the mgst reasonable.. 1899, 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


L. B. Edwards, M. D., editor of * Virginia Meiicg) 
Monthly,” says’ he has “ prescribed VITALIZp), 
PHOSPHATES, and have also induced friends to pr. 
scribe it. Our success will make us prescribe it fre. 
quently.” Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Neryo,, 
rostration, Impaired Vitality, and prevents Consumy. 
tion. For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N, y, 


160,000 packages have been prescribed by phiysician,, 


SCHOOL MEDALS 


Of gold and lllustrated 

=6Teachers 
heaper Only. Order 
t any direct of the 
other firm in f Manufacturer 


this country 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York, 


LIBRARIANS 3% 


of public, private, and Suniay. 
schools. Have you seen tly 
Folding Library Book - Case: 
Operated upon the card play, 
and implies a most thorong) 
system. When open, wit! en 
" sections to the wall, forms 4 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa, 


T. MCALLISTER, 
New York. 
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School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved ps 

terns. The FEARLESS is tht 


only bolted and braced Scho 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing (0 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibition 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ta Send for Catalogue, 
Cc. T. MELLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
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BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE 100% 
for ‘Students in Mineralogy; also special atte" 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A, UPHA”, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, 
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IN THE DARK. 


BY ELLEN 0, PECK. 
Strange places in the path we tread 
Our footsteps sometimes find ; 
Where foes in different guise crowd in 
Our powers to bind. 


A medley does the way appear, 
And dimmed our mental sight, 

And even right seems sometimes wrong, 
And wrong seems right. 


We turnaround with outstretched hands, 
And blindly grope about, 

Seeking to find an open place 
To wander out; 


Or stand with eager nerves and eyes 
To catch a gleam of light, 

And listen for an angel-voice 
To guide us right. 


And if, sometimes, in places dark 
Like these upon the way, 

We stumble, falter, or go wrong; 
Or spend the day 


Without a forward step toward right, 
In blindness, fear, and shame,— 

Will it be counted in God’s book 
Against our name ? 


Oh no! when shut in darkness round 
By wrong not understood, 

Our struggles for the right, though vain, 
God counts for good. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Superviston.—The great want of our coun- 
try schools is supervision. It is this which has vitalized 
the schools of our large towns and cities, and raised 
them to their present high position; and it is this alone 
which can give character and efficiency to the neglected 
schools of the rural districts. The experiment of con- 
difcting a system of education without vigilant, intelli- 
gent oversight, has been often tried, but always with 
the same result, — a want of system and thoroughness. 
Deprive the graded schools of the State of all superin- 
tending care and direction, and they would rapidly de- 
cline in standing and usefulness. There is, indeed, but 
one opinion among educators respecting the vital impor- 
tance of a system of vigilant, thorough supervision as a 


means of improving our schools. In all sections of the 
State the pressing necessity of such supervision is felt, 
and its absence deeply lamented.—Hon. E. E. White, 
Prest. Purdue University, Ohio. 


Tue TeAcHER sHouLp ConstantLy Improve.—In 
no occupation besides teaching, is there such pressing 
need of new thoughts, ideas, and illustrations; in none is 
there such a tendency to fall into “ ruts,””—to do the same 
thing over and over in the same way; ang to say the 
same thing over and over day afterday. A wise teacher 
reasons as a woman does when she buys a sewing-ma- 
chine, or as a farmer does when he buys a mowing- 
machine, He avails himself of the thoughts and dis- 
coveries of others on education. Hence the importance 
of educational publications ; they are the cheapest, read- 


iest, and surest means a teacher can empl 

ploy to kee 
and his school up in front. Tobea 
eo er, you must know what the most skillful of your 
Profession would do if in your place.—N. ¥. Sch. Jour. 


How Far sHALL THE Stare EpucatE ?—The only 
education about which we have a right to talk, or for 
ee a tight to tax, is that education neces- 
cal hapa ach that is, that which is essential to 
7 a of the political body; or that without which 
i ws would be unable to maintain his own rights, 
‘es ely to regard the rights of others. Other and 

er education may or may not be desirable, but the 


tate, under our theory of government, has nothing to 


do therewith,—save this, that it may appear that in or- 
der to carry out the fundamental idea, it may be useful, 
if not absolutely necessary, to give public money to 
some higher institution, upon occasion, or to institute 
some special training-school, as the normal school. Ex- 
ceptional needs and cases will be properly provided for ; 
the real necessity is that the fundamental principle 
should be understood and acknowledged, which is by no 


means the case as yet. So long as the official organiza- 
tions of the teachers demand whatever is desirable for 
the few, instead of what is requisite for all, to be paid 
for out of the public treasury, it is evident that they, at 
any rate, are not standing upon the solid ground of prin- 
ciple and justice.—Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


PERTINENT QuESTIONS FOR TEACHERS.—1. Are 
you complete master of the situation ? 

2. Do your pupils, as a rule, obey you from choice, or 
from fear of punishment ? 

3. Are your recitations spirited enough to keep alive 
the interest of a majority of your pupils, or do the most 
of them sit in class with their eyes fixed on vacancy and 
their minds following in the direction of their eyes ? 

4. Do you make frequent use of the wall-maps in 
your geography and history recitations, and do you sup- 
plement the maps by the use of blackboard sketches ? 

5. Are you teaching your pupils to read with the 
heart and the understanding, or are you teaching them 
to imitate you mechanically in the reading of the pieces 
in the text-book ? 

6. Do you always prepare all the lessons so thoroughly 
yourself, that you are prepared to give clear explanations 
of the more prominent points connected with them ? 

7. Do you give the twentieth part as much thought 
to the cultivation of the hearts of your scholars as you 
do to the cultivation of their heads ? 

8. Do you ever permit a whole day to pass without 


finding an opportunity to say something, or do some- 
thing, to make your scholars purer and nobler, as well 
as wiser ? 

9. Do you save your best energy for the school-room, 
or do you devote it to frivolous amusements ? 

10. What are you doing to cultivate among your pu- 
pils a taste for reading good literature ? 

11. Are you living such a life of moral rectitude that 
parents could wish their children to fashion their lives 
after yours ?—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


Epvucation AND Epucators.—The object of educa- 
tion is to develop body, mind, and soul; to make men 
and women of the children committed to our care, to the 
end that they may become good citizens. Hence the 
knowledge of the educator should be adequate to accom- 
plish the object sought to be attained. His character 
should be such as to make him the exemplar of the chil- 
dren committed to his care. In addition, he should be 
largely possessed of that very uncommon commodity, 
common-sense. The teacher who does not love chil- 
dren, and who does not enter the business as a life-work, 
rather than a make-shift, is unfit for the profession. 
The educator who looks only to intellectual culture, 
often at the expense of bodily and moral culture, who 
substitutes cramming for training, memorizing for 
thinking, is, in my opinion, unfit for his business, and 
should be excluded from the public schools. The child 
or man may be an encyclopedia of knowledge, and yet 
remain an infant in all the essentials of manhood. If 


the stomach is crammed with more food than it can di- 
gest or the body assimilate, sooner or later dyspepsia, 
with all of its kindred ailments, will follow. Mental 
dyspepsia is more common, and is produced by substitut- 
ing cramming for thinking. Mental dyspeptics are 
found in every avenue of public and private uffairs. 


Are our schools and teachers in any way responsible for 
this state of things ? — Hzra S. Carr, Supt. of Public 
Instr. of California. 


AMERICA LEADING THE WORLD! WHY? 


BY L. F. PARKER, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


The fact that America is leading the manufacturing 
world is too little known, and its cause is too little ap- 
preciated. 

I. The Fact.—Neither your space nor my time will 
permit any elaborate notice of the history of our na- 
tional industries from their puny, tariff-nourished “in- 
fancy, to their present colossal power. We can say 
nothing of the origin of the outflow of American fabrics 
and American workmen to English markets and Eng- 
lish shops. An intelligent English workman would be 
ashamed now to ask either “Who reads an American 
book?” or, “Who uses an American tool?” The 
wiser query would be, “ Who does not do both ?” 


The English are increasingly and thoroughly alarmed 
lest their trade, the broad basis of their commercial and 
national greatness, should slip entirely through their 
fingers into American hands. I saw an illustration of 
this in London in 1875, when a convention of glass 
manufacturers from the entire country met there to 
devise some plan to save their business from extinction 
by transatlantic competition, and especially because of 
the sand-blast. But the London Z'imes of the 17th ult. 
attracts our attention this moment. 

Init, Colonel Wrottesley reports as follows: “ Having 
lately superintended a large contract for the War Office, 
I was surprised at finding a// the locks were manufac- 
tured in America.” An explanation was asked. The 
contractor, Mr. James Hill, informed him that his 
“chief supply comes from America.” English manu- 
facturers had complained, and charged him with an at- 
tempt to conceal the place of his purchases by placing 
his own name on his importations; but he declares “ all 
the War Office officials who had to do with my orders 
for Cyprus and elsewhere, knew very well that my 
goods came from America.” He also adds, “I have 
supplied all the locks for a large hospital at Walsoll, 
within a stone’s throw of where locks are made! Yet 
these locks of mine come 3,500 miles, and cannot be 
equaled in this country. ‘This is ‘sending coals to 
Neweastle’ with a vengeance.” 

The contractor’s excuse for buying in this country is 
that he was driven here “ by the inferiority and high prices 
of English workmanship”; but, nevertheless, rejoices 
that he was, for, in a period of excessive depression, he 
has been unusually successful by dealing in “superior 
articles at less cost than it is possible to turn them out ” 
in England. 

Mr. Hill asserts, also, that “the same may be said of 
tools and guns,” America being “ preferred almost every- 
where, and infinitely cheaper.” He then reminds the 
English of the obvious superiority of American work as 
seen at the Paris Exposition, and that ‘“ Waltham 
watches are supplanting the Geneva watches all over 
the world”; indeed, that the Geneva watch trade is 
“almost annihilated” by competitors on this side of 
the ocean. 

Further quotations are needless. They would only 
affirm and reaffirm three points; (1) American manu- 
factures are better than the English. (2) They are 
cheaper. (3) They are furnished to purchasers more 


promptly. 
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“But why should such facts be furnished to an edu- 
cational journal? They belong only in industrial or 
political columns?” Do they? Let us see. 


II. The Cause of this confessed preéminence. 

Mr. Hill suggests several things as apparent causes, 
such as more machinery in America, superior temper- 
ance, longer working-days, stronger firms, etc.; yet even 
he places the following as only second in this list,—viz., 
“The Americans, both masters and men, seem to have 
more technical and general education than we can boast 
of here. We (Englishmen) do not think enough, in our 
manufactories.”’ 

These facts, so gratifying to American hearts, and so 
prophetic of financial prosperity, are not altogether 
novel; nor has their educational root been seen now for 
the first time even by one too busy to look far beneath 
the surface. However, when English contractors, Eng- 
lish government officials, and that echo of English self- 
consciousness, the London Times, publish such confes- 
sions and such opinions, it is time for American educators 
to emphasize them. The “ general education” of work- 
men, which attains and retains such success, is not limited 
to the humblest rudiments to which some would confine 
heads that utilize horny hands. 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. — (IIL) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


VI.—Argument Drawn from the Fact that Consonant 
U Invariably Precedes a Vowel. 

Consonant wv is never found, in Latin words, either 
final or preceding a consonant, but always stands before 
a vowel. If it was pronounced like w, this is precisely 
what we should expect, for w in such situations cannot 
be pronounced with its consonant sound, or at least can 
be pronounced only with extreme difficulty. Try, for 
example, to give to w in the English word follow, where 
the letter in question is final, the consonant sound 
which it receives in the word wood. Again, try in the 
word newt, in which w precedes a consonant, to add to the 
long u sound the consonant sound of w. In both these 
cases, the difficulty to which I have referred becomes at 
once apparent. But if, on the contrary, « had the 
sound of English v, its absence at the end of words and 
before consonants is unaccountable, for there would 
have been no difficulty whatever in the pronunciation. 
Witness, as illustrations, the English words gave and 
love, in which, the e being mute, v is, in pronunciation, 
final. Witness also the word heav’n, which the poets 
make a monosyllable ; the word sov’ran, which they 
often substitute for sovereign ; the popular pronuncia- 
tion of several and every ; viz., sev’ral and ev’ry ; the 
proper name, Jvry; and the French words vrai and 
ivresse. In these cases, the v precedes a consonant. 
Finally, to take an illustration from the Latin, if con- 
sonant w had the sound of v, then when e was dropped 
in neve, the resultant form would have been nev ; but 
what did it become? Precisely what the pronuncia- 
tion I am here advocating would lead us to expect ; 
namely, neu (neh-oo). 

VII—.Argument Drawn from the Name Assigned to 
Consonant U. 

When the Romans assigned names to the letters of 
their alphabet, they named the vowels from their 
sounds. Thus a, e, i, 0, u, they called ah, é@, ee, 0, 00. 
In naming the mutes, or explosive consonants, they 
placed a vowel sound after the sounds of the consonants 
themselves. Thus the letters d, c, d, g, p, t, they called 
bé ké, dé, gé, pé, té, respectively. In naming the frica- 
tive or continuous consonants, they placed a vowel 
sound before the sounds of these consonants, the object 
being obviously to give the consonant in each case its 
full power. Thus f, 1, m, n, r, and s, were named ef, 
em, en, err, ess, respectively. Now if consonant wu had 
been pronounced like English v, it would, like f,.have 
been a fricative or continuous consonant, fand,would 


have been named ev. But what was it called? In 
classical times, as I have already stated, vowel w and 
consonant u were designated by the same character, and 
by the same name. In other words, consonant u was 
called 00. When, at length, the Romans, feeling the 
difference between vowel u and consonant u, decided to 
give the latter’ a distinct name, they assigned to it the 
name of the Greek digamma, which it resembled in 
sound, and called it vaw. Notice, if you please, that 
they placed the vowel sound after it, not before, which 
is what their principle of nomenclature would have led 
them to do if its sound was that of w, and what 
their principle of nomenclature would have prevented 
them from doing if its sound was that of v. 

VIII.—Evidence Afforded by the Absence of Interchange 

° between F and Consonant U. 

The consonants v and f differ from each other only in 
this,—that the former is voiced, while the latter is whis- 
pered. ‘here is precisely the same difference that ex- 
ists between b and p. But band p are continually run- 
ning into each other in Latin. Thus from scribo we 
get scripsi and scriptum. Oxsequi and oBtineo are 
often written opsegui and optineo. In compounds with 
suB and oB, the inscriptions prior to 100 B.C., we are as- 
sured, have sup and op, while inscriptions and MSS. of 
later date have sometimes swB and oB and sometimes suP 
and op. Again, from pépilus we obtain pdpiilicus, which 
contracts into poplicus, and then becomes piislicus. So 
in German @ at the end of a syllable receives the sound 
of p, as in abnehmen, abschreiben, etc. If, now, con- 
sonant w had in Latin the sound of v, we should natur- 
ally look for some evidence in the language of inter- 
change between it and f, or of some confusion of the two 
ininscriptions. No such interchange and no such con- 
fusion occurs. No inscription, says Corssen, substitutes 
f for v. Again, although the symbol for Roman / was 
borrowed from the symbol for the Greek digamma, 
whose sound, according to Quintilian, closely resem- 
bled that of consonant uw, no Roman writer seems ever 
to have noticed any resemblance in sound between f and 
consonant wu. Thus Quintilian, after describing the 
position of the organs used in pronouncing f, speaks in 
the very next sentence of the sound of consonant u 
heard in such words as vervus and servus, comparing it 
to that of the Greek digamma, whose symbol was identi- 
cal with the symbol for Roman f, but makes no sugges- 
tion of a resemblance in sound between the two letters 
So Terentianus Maurus, who belonged to the close of 
the first century, A. D., describes f as uttered with a 
gentle breathing, while the under-lip is placed against 
the upper-teeth ; but, although he afterwards discusses 
at length consonant u, he nowhere gives any hint of a 
likeness between them. Such omissions are certainly 
unaccountable if these writers pronounced consonant u 
like English v. Is there any English orthoepist who, 
in his classification of the consonants, fails to point out 
that fand v are pronounced by the same organs, and 
that the only difference between them is that one is 
spirant, the other sonant ? . 


A SWEDISH POEM. 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents weré rich or poor; ’ 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, . 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain asIam, - 
- It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin and care; | 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live vt pace bones and pate are bare; 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea; 

By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 

But whether the angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow witb his loving touch, 


As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
Jt matters much! oe 


THE EDUCATION OF LABOR. 

A paper read before the American Institute of Instruction, July y 
1878, by E. E. Waite, President of Purdue University, 
Sayette, Ind. 

(Concluded from February 13th.]} 
Over against these pet dogmas of’ aristocracy, before . 

stated, permit me to put a few propositions, which ar, 
abundantly sustained by experience. : 
1. Education promotes industry and lessens idleness, pe 


It awakens and multiplies desires, and thus incites ef. 
fort to secure the means of their gratification. The - cl 
Indian builds his rude wigwam and fashions his bow 
and arrow and tomahawk, and with these his wealt} 


and industry cease. Ignorance everywhere clothes jt. J a 
self in rags and lives in hovels, but when man’s nature FR, 
is opened by education, his desires clamor at the gate. § ne 
way of every nerve and sense for gratification. The FR 4, 
awakened soul has wants as well as the body. Educa. 9 ne 
tion thus touches both factors in the great law of - of 
wealth. It creates demands, and it also incites to effort FR al 
for their gratification. Enter the homes of educate] 
labor in the land, and take an inventory of the articles J ; ris 
found therein, which minister to the desires of the sou, FE he 
as well as to the wants of the body, and then contrast FR ca 
the result with what is found in the hovels of ignorance. SM hi, 
Some idea will thus be obtained of the industrial power FT} 
of general intelligence. The elevation of a people in me 
intelligence and taste increases their demands for thy FM th 
products of human industry and skill, and, at the same 9 To 
time, it intensifies human effort and multiplies and va 7 ho 
ries the form of industry. Wealth is the child of edu. : | 
cation. ail 

2. Education makes labor more skillful and more _ ph 
productive. This proposition is based on a wide com- FM tio 
parison of intelligent and ignorant labor, and is sus [3 jog 
tained by such a multitude of observations that it isn Fm Ca; 
longer questioned by any one familiar with the facts. TR the 
In 1842 Horace Mann, then Secretary of the Board of Th 
Education of Massachusetts, opened a correspondence IE for 
with business men, to ascertain the comparative pro TMMNE the 
ductive value of educated and uneducated labor. The RR the 
men addressed included manufacturers of all kinds, § ] 
machinists, engineers, railroad contractors, officers in hig 
the army, etc.,—men who had the means of determin- pos 
ing the productiveness of labor by observing hundred: FR tio, 
of persons working side by side, using the same tool) TR ele 
and machinery, and working on the same material, ani MR ceiy 
making the same fabrics. In many instances, the pr- Wa uns 
ductiveness of each operative could be weighed by the : . thu 
pound or measured by the yard. The investigation FM tha 
disclosed an astonishing superiority in productive powe IN the 
of the educated laborer, as compared with the unedi Sa mai 
cated. “The hand,” wrote Mr. Mann, “is found toh SR uca 
another hand when guided by an intelligent mind 9 pos 
Processes are performed, not only more rapidly, bu! eve: 
better, when faculties, which have been exercised |) wh 
early life, furnish their assistance. In great establish onl; 
ments and among large bodies of laborers, where me! Bm sch 
pass by each other, ascending or descending in thet RM tho: 
grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as particle: SR carr 
of water of different degrees of temperature glide by RU that 
each other, there is found to be an almost invariablt Rm edu 
rule that the educated laborer rises to a higher a0! SM wha 
higher point in the kinds of labor performed, and @? Si mur 
in the wages received, while the ignorant sink |i\t Re ina 
dregs and are always found at the bottom.” | A 

Some twenty-five years later the National Bureau Im ture 
Education widened Mr. Mann’s inquiries, addressi! wor 
business men in all parts of the country, and with B® and 


similar result. The same lesson has been taught a0! 
enforced by the world’s expositions. In all the gr 
comparisons of national skill, the superiority of educate! 
labor has been attested in a most striking manner, 4” 
the nations are appealing to education for success i? the 
industrial markets of the world. The day of mere ™™ 
cle has passed, and the day of mind has dawned. Ev! @ 
form of industry now demands ingenious brain and th SS 


cvaning fingers of educated labor, 
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3 Education improves the condition of the laborer. 
Mr. Mann’s investigation showed that individuals 
«who, without the aid of education, would have been 
condemned to perpetual inferiority of condition, and 
subjected to all the evils of want and poverty, rise to 
competence and independence by the uplifting power of 
education.” What is true of individuals is true of the 
laboring people as a class. Nowhere do an educated 
people cover their nakedness with rags. They demand 
comforts and easements, and the miserable hovel is 
changed to the neat*cottage. 

It is true that an educated workman demands higher 
wages than an ignorant one, but his work is worth more. 
If he demands higher wages, he creates more value. 
Capital is not far-sighted when it looks upon the work- 
man asa mere machine. A machine may be set to the 
task of running another machine, but the result has 
never been satisfactory. But whatever the selfishness 
of capital may demand, the highest interests of the 
laborer are subserved by education. The workman is 
more than a machine. He is a human being, and his 
rights as such are as sacred and inviolable as those in- 
herited by the more favorite child of fortune. The arti- 
san may be a hewer of wood, but if his life answers its 
highest purpose, he must also be a hewer of wrong. 
The laborer may be the head and guide of a family, a 
member of society, a citizen of the State, and out of 
these relations flow duties of the highest importance. 
To prepare man to meet the higher obligations of man- 
hood, is the highest function of education. 


Permit me, in this connection, to allude to what is 
called the “ over-education ” of labor. This is the latest 
phase of the opposition of aristocracy to popular educa- 
tion. It is now willing to concede that a very little 
learning is not a dangerous thing for the laborer, but 
Capital, Caste, and Culture are greatly concerned lest 
the common people be spoiled by too much education. 
They see special danger in the attempt to put facilities 
for acquiring a higher education within easy reach of 
the children of toil. The free high school is assailed as 
the common enemy of both*capital and labor. 

I have only time to say that this opposition to the 
high school rests upon the same basis as the former op- 
position to the common school. A high-school educa- 
tion now no more unfits a boy for manual labor than an 
elementary education did when comparatively few re- 
ceived it. When the great body of laboring men were 
unschooled, the few who learned to read and write were 
thus fitted to fill positions demanding intelligence more 
than muscle, and they were, in a sense, educated out of 
their former condition. When all workmen, as in Ger- 
many, receive an elementary education, those whose ed- 
ucation is carried to a higher point are best fitted for 
positions demanding intelligence. The menial labor in 
every community will, as a rule, be performed by those 
who are the least qualified to fill other positions. When 
only a few are educated, it will be performed by the un- 
schooled; when all are educated, it will fall to the lot of 
those who are the least educated. It is impossible to 
carry the education of the people to so high a point 
that the great majority will not still represent the less 
educated. An education that would fit a person for 
what is called a higher position in an unschooled com- 
munity, might only fit him for the lowest grade of work 
in an educated community. 

Aristocracy may dismiss its fears respecting the fu- 
ture of labor. An educated people have the art of 
working both with their hands and with their brains, 
and they may be trusted to take care of themselves. It 


_ Will be found that, as a rule, education never unfits a 


boy for manual labor, if it does not fit him for something 
else. False social ideas are doing the mischief, not 
Schooling. The higher the ‘education of a people, the 
greater is their thrift and enterprise. Idleness is the 
twin brother of ignorance. 

The above propositions have reference to the indus- 
trial value of general education, but there is a growing 


demand for special industrial training. The rapid ex- 


* 


haustion of the fertility of our soil, the wide improve- 
ment in the taste of our people, and the great increase 
in the variety of our manufactures, all demand higher 
technical knowledge and skill on the part of the Ameri- 
can workman. This is specially true in the mechanic 
arts, where well-known causes have almost discontinued 
the apprentice system. If this decline of apprentice- 
ship is not made good by technical training, the Amer- 
icaré workman will soon be at the mercy of the skilled 
labor of Europe. The railroad and the steamship have 
destroyed isolation, and nearly all skilled labor is sub- 
jected to world-wide competition. 

The American people are awakening to a recognition 
of these facts, and, as a consequence, there is a strong 
tendency in the direction of industrial education. The 
importance and value of training are too evident to need 
discussion, and it is hoped that the time may soon come 
when those elements of technical knowledge which are 
of general application and utility will be taught in the 
public school, and when every important American in- 
dustry will in addition have its technical schools. 

But in the advocacy of industrial training great care 
should be taken not to disparage the practical value of 
general education. The subversion of the primary 
function of the public school to teach trades would sacri- 
fice the more important to the less important. All ex- 
perience shows that even for industrial purposes, no 
technical training can compensate for the lack of intel- 
ligence. Thought gives quickness and accuracy to the 
eye and cunning to the fingers. What industrial skill 
and enterprise have the common schools of New Eng- 
land produced! What a’conserver of industry is char- 
acter! All the technical schools of Europe do not cre- 
ate the industrial power which vice destroys. Its 
wasteful and injurious consumption of the products of 
human labor is appalling! 

The public school assumes that every boy that 
crosses its threshold to receive instruction is to be a 
man, and that his first and highest need is to have all 
the elements of manhood within him developed, 
quickened, and energized. The primary element in 
this training is character. Integrity and thought are 
the most practical results of school-training. 


VARIETIES. 


— He came into the school-room all of a drive, his hat in his 
hand and frenzy in his eye. ‘‘I have been insulted, sir; I have 
have been grossly insulted by a set of young scoundrels, sir; 
and I come to you, sir, as I understand you are the principal!’’ 
Moral: Avoid ambiguity. 

— A Boy’s Idea of a Boy. — A Norwich teacher was prac- 
ticing her youthful class in original composition recently, and 
gave one pupil the subject of ‘‘ Boy’’ to write upon. The sub- 
ject was to be treated on in three parts, — first, What is it ? 
second, What is it’s use? and third, What is it made of ? 
The boy wrestled hard for a few minutes in desperate per- 
plexity, and then wandered up to the teacher’s desk, radiant 
with enthusiasm, and submitted the folllowing: ‘‘ A boy is an 
animal; his use is to carry wood; he is made of bones.’? — 
Bulletin. 

— There was an exhibition of tableaux in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. A scene was presented, —‘‘ The Execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots’’: Mary kneeling, her head upon the block; 
the executioner standing, with uplifted ax poised for the 
death-blow, amid breathless silence. Suddenly, in a loud 
whisper, the small boy exclaimed, ‘“‘ Pa, why don’t he chop ?”’ 

— To compel a child to study a distasteful subject before an 
interest is excited, or compel him to commit texts of, to him, 
meaningless words, ostensibly to train his memory, is an out- 
rage against child-nature. — W. E. Parker. 

— Did the prophet Isaiah ever eat at a railroad station? It 
certainly looks so, for how could he describe it so literally if 
he had not? ‘And he shall snatch on the right hand and be 
hungry; and he shall eat on the left hand and not be satisfied.”’ 

— A wee friend of ours thinks herself quite as smart as her 
brother, though she has seen but her fifth winter, while he is 
passing through his eighth. He is doing his “first lessons”’ 
as a ‘‘primary,”’ and the other day returned from school not a 
little puffed up with knowledge. ‘‘Marion,’”’ he asked, in 
that style which a big brother assumes when patronizing a 
little sister, — ‘‘ Marion, do you know that the earth turns 


round’? tos I does,” answered Marion, resenting the 
i= utation of ignorance, “‘that’s the reason I tumbles out 


HOW SHALL LATIN AND GREEK BE 
TAUGHT? 


BY HON. JAMES BARRETT, LL.D., VERMONT. 


{The following is the second letter addressed to the president 
of Middlebury College ;—the first appeared in Turk JOURNAL 
of Feb. 13.—Ep. 


President Hulbert: — By way of supplement to 
the letter I sent you some weeks ago, I wish to re- 
peat some things I have expressed to you and others, 
as occasion has from time to time elicited. It has long 
seemed to me a perversion, — an inversion, —to make 
the study of classic authors a mere means of exemplify- 
ing and illustrating the grammars, instead of making 
the grammars a mere help to the mastery of the authors, 
as they have used the languages. To illustrate my 
ideas: I refer to the Latin only, though the same is 
true, toa large measure, of the Greek also. The lead- 
ing modern grammar since, and including, Andrews’s 
and Stoddard’s, have become very burdengome; and to 
be mastered according to the idea of their authors, and 
of most professional teachers, requires most of the time 
and most of the study that can be given to the Latin as 
a department of study in the academic and college 
course. In my judgment they are replete with artificial 
and fanciful rules, exceptions, theories, and crotchets 
that never entered the head of Cicero or Quintillian as 
inherent in, or pertaining to, the language. 

Certainly, in the days when Bacon and Milton, and 
their like, learned the Latin, so as to use it as vernacu- 
lar in speech and writing, both in prose and verse, they 
had not such helps as Zumpt, and Andrews and Stod- 
dard, and Harkness, “et id omne” ; but for grammar 
they had a small, thin book called Latin accidence, con- 
taining the forms, and sensible rules, constituting all 
that is legitimate as grammar of the language. And 
this continued, with no burdensome enlargement and 
complication, till the German, over his pipe and pot of 
beer, found occupation for a life over the accusative 
case, or the tip and location of an accent. And Eng- 
lish and American lingual savans have caught the cue. 
What does George P. Marsh, — what did Rufus Choate, 
—what did Lord Macaulay know about the modern 
jungles of grammatic rules, exceptions, theories, and 
crotchets. They were not taught therein. They 
learned and knew the language in all that appertains to 
it, as embodying and expressing thought, fact, sentiment, 
feeling, imagination. But what did they know of the 
modern theory and syntax of the subjunctive mood ? 
I name that as an illustration. They learned the lan- 
guage by direct contact with the text of the authors, 
with the help of such grammars as were then in use. 

The object then was to learn the language for the 
sake of what it contained of the mind and spirit of the 
authors who used it. The modern test of lingual schol- 
arship is the facility and accuracy with which the stu- 
dent can respond to the formulated questions, eliciting 
his memorized conversancy with the grammar, instead 
of his faculty and ability in comprehending and appre- 
ciating the force and usé of the language in the litera- 
ture which it contains. I attribute this largely to the 
fact that most of those who fill professional chairs know 
more of the grammar than they do of the language as 
the embodiment of its literature, and deem it best for 
the average student to study and be instructed with a 
view to achieving the same kind of merit which they 
esteem so highly in themselves. 

Did I not learn Latin as effectually between 1832 and 
1838, with Adams’s Latin Grammar, edited by Latin- 
master Gould, and such instruction as Dartmouth Col- 
lege then gave, as the average student of the present 
day learns it, with all the modern grammars to help, 
and such instruction as the college now gives? And 
the same may be asked as to our Vermont colleges as 
well as of Dartmouth. *1 think this subject needs to be 
considered from the stand-point of educated men who 
are not college presidents or college professors. 

My sheet is nearly filled. I may trouble you again 


}with some further expressions. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLutions Recretvep.—F. P. Matz (Kings 
tain, N. C.): Problems 81, 86, 89, 93, 98. 


Nore.—Problem 100 was sent to me some years ago. 
I proposed it in its original form, but my result is 
/ 


l=ty 


F. Marz. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 36.—The area of a . regular polygon inscribed in a 
circle is to that of the circumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides as 3 : to 4; find the number of sides. 


Let ab bea side of the inscribed regular polygon and 
ef the corresponding side of the circumscribed one, 


touching the circle whose center is 0, in the point c. 
Then the points o, a, and care in the same straight line; 
and so are the points, 6, and f. Join oc, and it bisects 
ab at right angles, in the point d. Then A oef : A oab 

:4:3:: (0c)? : (od)? :: (oa): (od)? :: (od)? + 
(da)? : : (od)*, and .*. 4 (od)? = 3 (od)? + 3 (da)? ; hence 
(od)? = 3 (ad)? 4 (ad)? = (ad)? + = (a0)* 
whence ao = 2ad, and ... oad is an angle of an equi- 
lateral A; and .*. the A aod is equilateral, and hence ab 
is the side of a hexagon, and the polygon has six sides. 

W. P. Casey. 


PROBLEM 53.—I hold Ohio State bonds which bear 4 per 
cent annual dividends, I take in payment of the same, bonds 
at 25 per cent. discount. The cash value of my stock is 
$15,800. What was my dividend ? 


Solution by the Proposer. 100 per cent. = value of 
stock ; 100 per cent. — 25 per cent —75 per cent. cost 


of stock taken in payment fordividend. The dividend at 
4 per cent. on 100 per cent. = 54 percent. on 75 per 
cent. ; 100 per cent. + 54 per cent. — 1054 per cent ; 
1054 per cent. = $15,800; 1 per cent. = $150; 100 
per cent. = $15,000, amount invested in stock. 
$15,800 — 15,000 — $800, amount received for divi- 
dend taken in stock at 25 per cent. discount. $800 
discounted at 25 per cent. = $600, value of dividend at 


4 per cent. 
Proof: 4 per cent of $15,000 = $600. Ans. 


PROBLEM 68.—If the earth’s orbit be regarded as a circle, 
and a comet be supposed to describe round the sun a parabolic 
orbit in the same plane, show that this comet cannot continue 


within the earth’s orbit lonver than the - part of a year. 


Let MAN be the or- 
bit of a comet whose 
time within the earth’s 
orbit BEDF is a maxi- 
mum, A the comet’s 
position when nearest 
the sun S, and C any 
other position of the 
comet in its orbit. 

Put SE =r, SA = 
a, SC=o0,2 ASC=9; 
then will the equation 
of the parabolic orbit be 


= , and the area ASC = +4 6 


= ta? | = tans 40. .. (1). 


Since cos? $4 = a + 9, the area of ASD, as found by 


putting cos $6 = V (a+7n), or tan$@= 


pom 38 
in (1), is a? ga? 

=4Vai(r+ 2a) WV (r—a), and the area of BSA+ ASD 
= 2ASD = $V 2a) —a) (2). 

Now the areas described about a common center of 
force by two bodies moving in different orbits being in 
the subduplicate ratio of the parameters of those orbits, 
and the parameters of the orbits in this case being 2r 
and 4a, we have, V (2r) : WV (4a) :: aN (Qa) 
= the area described by the comet in one year. As the 
comet describes equal areas in®equal times, we have, 
on denoting the number of days in the year by T, 

(2a) : $V a(r + 2a) Vir—a):: T: T’, 
the number of days the comet is within the earth’s orbit. 


Phe in the value of being a, T’ will 
be a maximum when (r+ 2a) W(2r—2a) is a maxi- 
mum,—that i is, when a= 4r. This value of a substi- 
tuted in (3) gives 


2 
‘= 13 ; T =the - it" part of a year. 


AsHER B. Evans. 


PROBLEM 69.—A semi-circular hoop of uniform size and 
density is suspended by one end in such a manner as to move 
freely about the point of suspension: to determine its position 
when in equilibrium. . P. Matz, 


The distance of the center of gravity of a semi-circle 


from the center of the circle is ~. This point will be 


in the perpendicular through the point of suspension, 
and the diameter of the semi-circle will make an angle 


with the perpendicular whose tangent is aie +r= = 


tan—! 32° 29’ 14” nearly = the angle which the 
cord of the semi-circle makes with the vertical. By 


drawing a figure the solution will be evident. 
H. GuNDER. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR-THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


MARCH 8. 
Born: Austin H. Layard, M. P., explorer of the antiquities 
of Ninevah, 1817. 
Died: King William III. of England, 1702. 
(Bernadotte), King of Sweden, 1844. 
Important Events: Suppression of the convents in Prussia, 
1804. 


Karl Johann 


MARCH 9. 
Born: Dr. Joseph Franz Gall, founder of phrenology, 1757. 
William Cobbett, political writer, 1762. 
Died: Sultan Bajazet I.,——. David Rizzio, 1566, mur- 
dered. Cardinal Jules Mazarine, 1661. John Calas, broken 


on the wheel, 1762. 


Important Events: March 9th and 10th, 1814, battle of Leon; 
Napoleon defeated. Treaty of Lahore, and end of the Sikh 


War, 1846. 
MARCH 10. 


Born: Marcellus Malpighi, microscopic anatomist, 1628. 
Died: Heliogabalus, emperor, beheaded, 222. Ladislaus III. 
of Poland, 1333. Thomas, Lord Seymour, of Sudley, be- 
headed, 1549. 

Important Events: Revolutionary Tribunal established in 
France, 1793. Alsoinsurrectionin Le Vendee, in which nearly 
1,000,000 victims fell before the pacification of the province. 


MARCH 11, 
Born: Torquato Tasso, poet, 1544. 
Died : Two women burned as witches at Lincoln, England, 
named Margaret and Philippa Flower, 1618. 
Important Events: Establishment of the first British daily pa- 
per, The Daily Courant, by E. Mallet, against the Ditch at Fleet 
Bridge, 1702. Gen. Santa Anna elected President of Mexico. 


MARCH 12, 
Born: John F. Daniell, meteorologist, 1790. 
Died: Cwsar Borgia, killed, 1508. 
Important Events ; Reéstablishment of a Catholic Hierarchy 
in Holland announced, 1858. General Grant assigned to the 
command of the armies of the United States, 1864. 


Makcu 13. 

Born: Esther Johnson (Swift’s ‘‘Stella’’), 1681. 
II. of Germany, 1741. 

Died: Belisarius, general, 565. 

Important Events: Gustavus 1V. King of Sweden deposed 
by his uncle, who succeeded as Charles XIII., 1809. Abdica- 
tion of Victor Emanuel I. of Sardinia, in consequence of a pop- 
ular insurrection, 1821. Insurrection at Vienna and flight of 
Prince Metternich, 1848. 


Joseph 


MARCH 14. 

Died: Simon Morin, burned, 1663. John Byng, shot at 
Portsmouth, 1757. F. G. Klopstock, German writer,1803. 

Important Events: This is an important-day in English his. 

tory, as that on which the celebrated reform-bill was first read 

in the House of Commons, 1837. Insurrection in Berlin, 1848. 


— Sophomore Rhetoric.—Professor: ‘‘Mr. S., can you give 
me an example of the apostrophe ?’’ Mr. S., dreamily, but en- 
raptured,— 

‘*Oh, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
But seen too oft, familiar with thy face, 
We first endure, next pity, then embrace.’’ 


The professor is dumb with astonishment, the class smile, 
while the sophomore’s face wears a look of infinite content. 


3a V7 


-—Ariel. 


TEACHING, A LEARNED PROFESSION. 


[The following correspondence came to our hands some 
weeks since, and was mislaid, which is our only apology for 
its late appearance.—ED. | 

Paris, Dec. 7, 1878, 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

The letter from Professor Mieklejohn, of St. Andrews Ujj- 
versity, which I herewith inclose, was written at my request, 
with a view to its publication in America, and I am sure you; 
readers who respect the profession of teaching, and desire to 
see it recognized as a learned professjon, will thank you for 
inserting it in yourcolumns. The movement to which it re. 
fers is, in my judgment, highly important, and I hope the 
good example set by universities of such standing as those of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh, will be followed by Harvard anq 
Yale, and indeed by all the leading universities and colleges jy 
America. 

Wherever a professorship of education is established there 
will be created a center of pedagogical study and pedagogical 
criticism. For want of such study and such criticism, educa- 
tion in America is too much controlled by persons not qualified 


for the responsibility. 
Joun D. PHILBRICK. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND, | 
November 8, 1878. 


My Dear Sir :—I beg to be allowed to refer to the conversa- 
tion I had the honor of having with you in the United States 
Education Department of the Paris Exhibition in October last, 

I then endeavored to give you a short sketch of the attempts 
which were being made by teachers in different parts of Great 
Britain to organize themselves intoa profession. Several soci- 
eties have come into existence with this, or part of this, as 
their end. In addition to several others, there are ‘ The 
Scholastic Registration Society,’’ and ‘‘ The Teachers’ Associ- 
ation,’’ of which the Right-Honorable Lyon Playfair was pres- 
ident. The aim of the latter society, of which I was for some 
time secretary, and am now vice-president, is to make the oc- 
cupation of teaching a learned profession, into which there 
shall be a difficult and discriminating entrance, and in which 
there shall be a career after you have entered it. At present 
the prizes fall to men who are clergymen, and who took to 
teaching as a mere stepping-stone to preferment in the church. 
We mean to raise the present condition of the so-called pro- 
fession, until it shall go into the open market and compete for 
the possession of the best and ablest heads in the country,— 
with the army and navy, law, medicine, and the church. In 
addition to numerous signs that this time is rapidly approach- 
ing in Great Britain, I may point to the foundation of two 
chairs of education in the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews. The occupants of three chairs are styled Professors 
of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education; and their 
duties are to study the subject, to write the literature of it, 
to criticise the present procedure in primary and secondary 
education, and to train students to be teachers. The large- 
ness of their title, and the vastness of their functions point to 
the early creation in all our universities of a faculty of educa- 
tion. Toward this our university of Cambridge has taken 4 
most important step. The syndicate of that university have 
recommended the creation of lectureships and chairs in the 
theory and history of education; but they do not as yet see 
their way to training men in the practice of their profession. 

Mr. Lyon Playfair has also given notice, for the next sessiou 
of Parliament, that he will bring in a bill for the organization 
of the work of teaching and the workers. The main features 
of this bill will be: A minister of education, to control, as far 
as he can, all the educational processes that are at present go 
ing on in the country, and the bodies that are carrying them 
on; an educational council, composed of members named by 
the queen, the universities, and the corporate bodies of teach- 
ers; registration of all teachers; and the training and examil- 
ation of new teachers. My own chair has been at work now 
for two years, and I am desirous of forming an educational 
library and museum in connection with it. I well know the 
liberality of the United States Government in these matters, 
and therefore I will maké no apology in asking, through you; 
for copies of the ‘‘ Reports of the Bureau of Education,” 454 
foundation for that library. 

The State governments are, I believe, no less liberal, and 
therefore I beg to be allowed to request for copies of the re 
ports of your educational bureau in Boston. 

Further, it is of great importance for us on this side of thé 
Atlantic to know what is going on in the creation of school 
book literature upon your side. Perhaps, then, you would 
so kind as to allow me to purchase the duplicates of scho0l- 
books in your department in the Exhibition, and I hope yo" 
will be so good as to put a price upon them. 

Any reciprocal measures that can be taken here I shal! be 
at all times, eager to carry out. And I am, my dear sir, wit 
expressions of the highest esteem, 


Your most faithful servant, J. M. D. MIreKLEJOBN, 


Prof. of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Univ. of St. Andrews. 


To the Hon. Jonn D. PHILBRICK, etc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


" esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
peor emy turn rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


ance te should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 
ALBERT ON ‘‘SPENCER.”’ 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
Mr. Albert (JOURNAL, Feb. 6), says: “If the object of study 


is to prepare the mind to appreciate truth and beauty (the 
italics are ours), the beautiful in nature as well as in art, to 
enable man to form just-conceptions of his own being, of that 
inner life, more sublime than the external world, then phys- 
ical science must only be regarded as a subsidiary means.”’ 
Does Mr. Albert really comprehend what he is trying to ex- 
press in this fine language ? What is ‘ truth,’ ‘ beauty,’ ‘his 
own being,’ ‘ that inner life more sublime than the external 
world’? Did it never occur to him that the value of science 
to the above conceptions depends upon the definitions we at- 
tach to them? Mr. Albert’s definitions might not suit every 
one else; as, for instance, his definition of ‘truth.’ It seems 
to me that science is wholly concerned about ‘truth.’ Few 
people who have not studied science, have any very definite no- 
tions about truth. Again, he confounds “ scientific poetry ”’ 
and the poetry of science, —two very different things. To 


S trace a pebble back to its origin is poetry of the highest type, — 


far superior to “‘ the cruel, blood-thirsty ways’’ of Achilles 
and his companions. 

That Mr. Spencer’s book on education is perfect, no one be- 
lieves; but Mr. Albert has been singularly unfortunate in the 
choice of his point of attack. As tothe value of science to 
art, sculpture, and painting, I would only call his attention 
to the criticisms of a certain German doctor on “ Turner.” 
What was considered a beauty in his pictures was shown to 
be a blemish due to a defect of vision. Yet I suppose that art 
critics will still maintain that diseased feature a great merit in 
Turner. Mr. Lockyer has shown, quite recently, that a large 
per cent. of the landscapes of even celebrated English painters 
contains impossible skies, etc. (See Nature, for 1878). How 
can a sculptor pose a statue without knowing and recognizing 
the laws of equilibrium ? Or how can he give to the torso its 
proper form without a knowledge of anatomy? Mr. Albert 
speaks of the *‘ science of appearance’’ as useful to the artist; 
by this he means, I presume, the natural appearance of what- 
ever the artist would represent on canvass or in marble. How 
can he know this science except by a study of nature, which is 
science ? Now I am not prepared to assert that science is the 
thing of most worth to the artist, but I am prepared to say that 
their works would be vastly superior if there was more science 


Me put into them. Art comes first; then science follows, ex- 


plaining, correcting. perfecting the product. The Iliad, the 
Eneid, the Inferno, ete., were all written employing the /uil- 
est knowledge of the sciences as then cultivated. A poem like 
** Paradise Lost’’ would be an impossibility in the presence of 
the knowledge and beliefs of the nineteenth century. 

No. Manchester, Ind., Feb., 1879. HENRY GUNDER. 


DISCIPLINE IN SCHOOL. 


“ The cruelty that lurks in some hearts was shown out by 
Joseph Snelling, of Calvin, Mich. He left his wife alone in the 
cold with two small children during childbirth, to attend a card- 
party. When the scamp got home in the morning, the mother 
was so nearly frozen that she soon died. A parallel case is 
that of a Palmyra (Wis.) mother. She has just been rescued 


me irom a second attempt to drown herself, because her husband 


gave his time and money to carry on Free Methodist revival- 
meetings, leaving her and her children to suffer for the neces- 
sities of life. A high-school teacher of Faribault, Minn., was 
little better; he broke the leg of H. N. Crossett’s boy in pun- 
ishing him, because he would not drum on his desk as a pen- 
alty for having done so of his own notion.”’ 


The foregoing item from the Springfield Republican will 
doubtless be interesting to many high-school teachers. Per- 
haps it would be best to leave each one to his own reflections 
pn reading this gem. But I would like to append mine to it 
nn a few lines. 

It would be safe to assume that the high school in Faribault 


: . a small one of fifty scholarsor less. The teacher thinks that 
= ‘drumming on the desk” is a nuisance, and thinks he can}. 


Prevent that boy from doing it again by making the act ridic- 


mee” 'ous by giving him an audience. It may be conceded that 
he teacher was foolish in not commanding him to stop it, 


rather than continue it, although he may have already done 
that a dozen times; but the order was positive, and the re- 
Fusal was flat. Here was an emergency. Must the teacher 
Pack down? He can’t back down and go on governing his 
ichool. Now, in a large high school of several hundred schol- 
ee easy and dignified way of dealing with insubordination 
4 ” the last degree, expulsion. You can say, ‘‘ We have 
enough who will obey orders; if you won’t do that, we 
. Pa with you.” But in a town where there are but 

“payers, who are supporting an expensive high school 


me hich is the pride and glory of the citizens, if a teacher asks 


to expel many scholars, —or, perhaps, even 
»~e will find that he is too great a load for any committee 


to carry. Public sentiment will not endure that anybody 
should be excluded from that high school that costs so much 
money. 

Then, too, the chances are that Faribault is like a good many 
small towns where the high school-material is of such a raw 
character that it will not be controlled by the laws which con- 
trol gentlemen. If so, the teacher might be tolerably sure that 
if he asked for the expulsion of a boy instead of laying hold of 
him and ‘disciplining’? him, it would be the talk of the boys, 
and perhaps of their parents, too, that he was not *‘ big enough ”’ 
to keep school, or else he would settle such difficulties in the 
schoolroom. Now, such discipline involves a scuffle, if the 
boy is large. Legs may be broken, — either the boy’s or the 
teacher’s; in this case it happens to be the boy’s. You can’t 
suppose that the teacher picked him up and wantonly broke 
his leg! What has this nameless teacher of Faribault done, 
then, that he should be ranked with Joseph Snelling as an 
example to show what “‘ cruelty lurks in some hearts ’”’ ? 

Chicopee, Mass., Feb., 1879. R. B. RicHARDSON. 


THE WORD “ BELIEVE.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Rev. Edward E. Hale made a good point on this word in 
a recent sermon on ‘‘ The Religion of To-day.’’ He said that 
formerly when we subscribed to the creed, saying ‘‘I believe 
in God,’? we meant to express the most absolute assurance we 
had of the existence of God, and our confidence in Him. But 
now one may ask us, for instance, where Indiana Place is, and 
we hesitate and say, ‘‘I don’t know; you had better call an 
ofticer. I believe it leads from Shawmut avenue, near the 
Boston & Albany bridge.’ The practical point for us all 
to consider was, whether in subscribing to the creed at the 
present day we have not come to use the word more nearly as 
we do in in common conversation, when it expresses not as- 
surance, but rather doubt and uncertainty. 

It is probable, however, that the word has always been used 


in these two senses. It is an interesting question for philolo-|: 


gists to determine, what relation the two meanings have to 
each other. R, L. PERKINS. 
Boston, February, 1879. 


GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

While approving of the methods of illustrating and explain- 
ing the greatest common divisor and least common multiple, 
as set forth in THe JOURNAL of Jan. 16, may Iadd my method 
of arriving at results after the principle is fully understood ? 
I think it (especially in finding lowest common multiple), in 
most examples given in arithmetic, the quickest, most prac- 
tical of any I have ever seen. If any one knows a better, 
please let it be known. First, in least common multiple take 
an example containing no number which is both prime, and 
prime to all the others, as 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, since the 
least common multiple cannot be less than the largest num- 
ber in the set. I see whether it, the largest, is divisible by 
each of the others; if so, it is the least common multiple; if 
not, it is not possible for any number between that and its 
double, to be the least common multiple; so I try twice the 
largest in the same manner, if that is divisible by each it is 
the least common multiple; if not, I try three times the larg- 
est, and so on, until I find it,—in the above set it will be 48. 
If there are numbers both prime and mutually prime, as 5 and 
7 in the following: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 16, I set them 
aside and find the least common multiple of the other num- 
bers, and then multiply by the 5 and 7; in the case given it 
will be 48 X 5 X 7. 

In obtaining the greatest common divisor, no number larger 
than the smallest one of the set can possibly be the one, so I 
look to see if it will divide each of the others without a re- 
mainder; if so, itis the greatest common divisor; if not, no 
number larger than its greatest factor can be, and I try that, 
then the next smaller factor, and so on. 

I have found these methods very practical in working most 
examples given in the arithmetics. JUDAH DANA. 

Castleton, Vt., Jan. 27, 1879. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


131. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ , 


He is in the nominative case, independent by pleonasm. In 
ordinary discourse such constructions are incorrect, but are 
allowable in the grave or solemn style. J.L. 


** He’’ is subject of “‘ may hear’’ understood. Moreover, the 
sentence is grammatically correct; expanded, it assumes this 
form: “ He may hear that hath ears to hear; therefore, let him 
hear.”’ J. C. H. 


5. ‘‘I should have liked to go,”’ or ‘‘ I should like to have 
gone’’ ; and why ? 

Ans. — After verbs expressive of hope, desire, etc., the pres- 
ent, and not the perfect infinitive, must be used. The present 
infinitive is used to denote time present or future, with 


that of the principal verb. The going must be later in time 
than the wish or desire; hence, ‘‘I should have liked to go”’ 
J. L. L. 


is the correct sentence. 


— ‘Worth’ and ‘ nothing,’ in the sentence, ‘It is worth 


nothing.’’ M. E. S. 
Ans.: =nothing having worth. Worth is an adjective; 
nothing is the nominative predicate. X. X. 


Is BUT’? A CONJUNCTION ? 

In the sentence, *‘ No one but Harvey and I saw the paper,” 
G. I. Hopkins says ‘ but’ is aconjunection. True, he does not 
directly assert that ‘but’ is a conjunction, but says, since it is 
a conjunction the sentence is correct. In the first place, I do 
not think ‘ but’ is a conjunction in that sentence; and sec- 
ondly, if it were a conjunction the sentence would contain an 
absurdity. I would be glad to have Mr. Hopkins show clearly 
why he thinks it is a conjunction, for I do not feel disposed to 


‘*swallow”’ his conclusion until I have ‘‘ tasted ”’ his premise, . 


—I’m afraid it is not good. 

I do not say that such construction is not sometimes used by 
eminent English authors; but when used by them I think 
‘but’ is used in the sense of the passive participle, ** being ex- 
cepted then Harvey”? and are both in the nomina- 
tive absolute case. Generally, I think, me is used instead of 
I; i.e., the objective, instead of the nominative case. In the 
latter construction ‘ but’ is used, it seems to me, in the ‘sense 
of a preposition (except), or of an active transitive participle 
(excepting). Would Mr. Hopkins say that the meaning is ex- 
pressed by the following: ‘‘ No one saw the paper, but Harvey 
and I (saw it)’ ? Then, Harvey and I’? = one,’”’ I 
think that’s rather hard on ‘‘ Harvey and I.’’ But without 
jokes, I am, as yet, unable to see how ‘ but’ can be madea con- 
junction and the sentence not involve an absurdity. ‘‘ More 
ight’’ is what I most desire.”’ J. M. MAXWELL. 


P.S.—I do not agree with ‘‘ A. W.C.’”’ in his remarks on 
the treatment of the participle; but, as my side of the question 
is ably defended by others, I’ll not enter the fight. 


Louisville, Ky. J. M. M. 


AS A CONJUNCTION. 


In THE JOURNAL of Feb. 6, “‘C. L.”’ asks me to dispose of 
but asa conjunction in the sentence, ‘* No one but Harvey and 
I saw the paper.’’ In the first place, but never has a preposi- 
tional force, notwithstanding the statements of some gram- 
mars that it has. Itis always aconjunction. To this its ety- 
mology and use by competent authorities testify. If me is in- 
sisted upon instead of J, then except must be substituted for 
but. I would say that but is a conjunction connecting the two 
independent and codrdinate propositions, the predicate to one 
which must be supplied. ‘To show this relation or use of but, 
I will change the sentence a little, so it will appear thus: 
‘* Harvey and I saw the paper, but no one [else did].’’ It is not 
necessary to parse the words that are supplied, but it is always 
legitimate to supply an evident ellipsis, that the proper syntax 
of another word may be made apparent. 

So. Hadley, Mass., Feb., 1879. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
LET LOOSE THE DOGS OF WAR.”’ 


135. ‘‘ What was the origin of the expression, ‘ Let loose the 
dogs of war ?’ Did it originate in some custom ?”’ 


Your correspondent does not quote the original and correct 
language used by Shakespeare, and found in the first scene of 
the third act of Julius Cesar. The full passage should read, 
**Cry Havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war.’’ Professor Hud- 
son, in his note on this passage, uses the following language: 
**To let slip a dog was aterm of the chase, for releasing the 
hounds from the leash or slip of leather, whereby they were 
held in hand till it was time to let them pursue the animal.”’ 
The dogs of war are fire, sword, and famine. So, in King 
Henry V., first chorus, ‘‘ At his heels, leashed in like hounds, 
should famine, sword, and fire crouch for employment.’’ See 
Hudson’s School Shakespeare, published by Ginn & Heath. 

W. E. P. 


G. Il. HOPKINS. 


A WORKING-LIBRARY. 
In answer to “‘L, E. F.”” (JoURNAL, Feb. 20), the following 
works are suggested: Johnson’s Cyclopedia; Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phil.) ; 
Botta’s Hand-book of Universal Literature (Fields & Osgood, 
Boston) ; Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations ; Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary; Webster’s Dictionary, Unabridged ; Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature; French Dictionary; Bul- 
finch’s Age of Chivalry; Anderson’s Norse Mythology. The 
above works will answer almost every question that a student 
desires answered. They are for a working-library. 
H. H. E. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

In response to many inquiries from readers of THE JouR- 
NAL, permit me to say, through its columns, that copies of the 
** Norfolk County Course of Study for Primary Schools’”’ can 
be had at cost (10 cents) on application to the Secretary of the 
County Convention of Committees and Superintendents, J. 
Mason Everett, 48 Congress street, Boston. W. G. N. 
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THE WEEK. 


— All the appropriation bills, with the exception of the legis- 
tive and army, was agreed to Monday by the Senate and House. 
The Senate refused to include Jefferson Davis in the list of 
Mexican pensioners, and also by a vote of 25 to 20 cut off all 
veterans of the Mexican War from the benefit of the pension- 
arrears bill. 

— Reno, Nev., was nearly destroyed by fire on the 2d inst. 

— The Centennial Safe, contributed to the exhibition by 
Mrs. C. F. Diehm, at the National Capital, was closed on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. This receptacle contains albums bearing 
many names of persons anxious for future fame, as the ‘ Safe’’ 
is intended to be opened in 1976. Let us hope that no other 
age will require the preserving in a safe of the names of those 
persons who should be known to posterity. 

— Prof. Henry W. Longfellow was presented by the children 
of Cambridge, Mass., on his 72d birthday, which occurred on 
Feb. 27th, with an elaborately carved chair, made from the old 
horse-chestnut tree, in the shade of which stood the smithy 
celebrated in the ‘* Village Blacksmith.”’ 

— Spain.—The Spanish Prime Minister has resigned, and a 
new cabinet under Canovas will be formed by the close of the 
week. 

— France.—Ministerial troubles are reported from France. 
De Marcere Minister, of the Interior, has tendered his resigna- 
tion; itis expected Léon Say will follow. 

— Afghanistan. — Another slight engagement reported, in 
which the Afghans were repulsed. The London Times ar- 
gues that as the British troops are now in position to com- 
mand the strongest places on the northwestern frontier of 
India, the main objects of the war are virtually attained, and 
that the death of Shere Ali will hasten a settlement. 


— So. Africa. — Reports from the Zulu country remain un- 
changed. Lord Chelmsford is acting strictly on the defensive. 
The people of Transvaal have expressed a desire to the gover- 
nor of Cape Town for independence, but were informed it was 
impossible. 

— Austria. — The avalanche near Marburg killed twenty- 
one persons and destroyed nine buildings. 


— Germany.— The royal castle of Teroueren was burned 
March 3d. No lives were lost. The ex-Empress Carlotta, of 
Mexico, who has been insane for many years, and resided in 
the Castle of Teroueren, was safely removed to the royal 
palace at Laekeur, near Brussels. 


Tue readers of THe Journat will rejoice heartily 
with us on the safe return of the Editor from his brief 
but delightful European trip. His return-voyage by 


the “ Allan Line,” to Halifax, was a quick and most 
comfortable passage. This line of steamers follow the 
shortest and pleasantest of the ocean highways between 
this country and Great Britain. The arrangements 
made in London for, the grand “Educational Excur- 
sion” for the coming summer are complete and highly 
satisfactory. Everything will be done for the comfort, 
pleasure, and profit of ‘ Bicknell’s select party,” the 
success of which is now assured. Congratulating the 
manager and the company on the prospective “ good 
time coming,” we lay aside for a season the editorial 
mantle. Actine Epiror. 


THE twelfth annual meeting of the Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts, will be 
held in Boston in the hall of the English High School, 
Bedford street, on Friday and Saturday, April 11th 
and 12th. The programme will be announced soon. 


Ir is often said, out of New England, that laws for 
compulsory attendance at school are un-American, and 
always a dead letter. The article on “ Neglected Chil- 
dren,” by Supt. B. G. Northrop, last week, shows that 
this law is enforced in Connecticut, and with the happi- 
est results. The fact that nearly ninety-five per cent. 
(94.60) of all the children between 4 and 16 years of 
age attend school, public or private, furnishes conclu- 
sive evidence on this point. 


Ir seems to us that there are unanswerable arguments 
in favor of the maintenance of a normal school by the 
city of Boston. A large part of our teachers always 
have been, always will be, and, we may add, perhaps 
ought to be Boston girls. It is no doubt wise to em- 
ploy some teachers who have been educated in other 
places. We thus introduce new habits of thought and 
new methods of teaching. But parents who reside here 
and whose daughters wish to become teachers, and the 
community in general who are interested to have the 
smallest possible number of citizens who are unable to 
earn their own living, will always insist that the greater 
part of Boston teachers shall be Boston people; and this 
reasonable demand will always be headed by the Boston 
School Committee. The avenues to industry open to 
city girls are few enough when they are all made ac- 
cessible; and with every means of employment that can 
be furnished utilized to the fullest extent, the city is 
still burdened with a large number of unemployed wo- 
men. It certainly, then, is a matter of prudence that 
the largest number of Boston girls, consistent with the 
good of the schools, should be employed as city teachers. 

Now the suggestions recently made, that the young 
women of Boston who desire to become teachers, should 
go into the country to acquire the necessary education, 
and then should be sent into the country again to ac- 
quire experience in teaching before they are allowed to 
practice in Boston, is simply visionary. Parents in 
Boston will never allow themselves to be put to the ex- 
pense of sending their daughters into the country to be 
educated for teachers. Indeed, most of those whose 
daughters wish to become teachers could not bear such 
expense. And then the value of a young girl’s experi- 
ence in teaching a country.school, where there is neither 
supervision nor direction, is mainly humbug. She ac- 


quires about as many bad habits as good ones; and if 


she remains there long it takes more time and more 
work to correct her bad habits than it would have taken 
to establish correct ones at the outset. . 

The proposition to have the State provide a normal 
school for the city of Boston, does not seem to us likely 
to result in anything practical. It is easy to ascertain 
whether the State would undertake the work. We 


have only to ask the State to establish such a school 
here, and the question is soon settled. And if the State 


consented, the school must necessarily be an expensive 
one, both in its inauguration and in its support; so that 
Boston, in relieving itself of the small burden of sup- 


porting its own normal school, would take upon itself a 


larger burden in helping support a State school. Ay 
more than this, the State school would be under Stat, 
control, and would not so completely meet city needs a 
« school under city control. In a word, the State wij) 
not do this work for us; and if it would, the work wou}; 
cost us more and be worth less. 

The whole question, then, is narrowed down to this: 
Is it wise for Boston to support a school for the specia| 
training of its teachers, or is it wise to employ they 
without training? Shall the young women who are t, 
become our teachers have an opportunity to learn thei; 
business before they enter upon it, or shall they be al. 
lowed to learn it while the city is paying them for prac. 
ticing it? To the latter course there are two decided 
objections. One is, that it is an injustice to the city ty 
pay for service that is not rendered; and we hold it 
self-evident that a young woman cannot teach till she 
has learned to teach. Teaching has well been calle) 
the most difficult of human occupations. For what 


other occupation is one born with the necessary know). q 


edge and skill? And in what other occupation does , : ) 


learner expect to be paid for acquiring his knowledge 7 


and skill? Our other objection is that the crude expe. 
perimenting required for an untrained teacher to gain a 
fair knowledge of her business, is at too great a waste of 
the material upon which she works. In learning many 


kinds of business the raw material is of so little value © 
that the waste of a little less or a little more is of no ac. _ 
count; but in this business the raw material is no less 7 


than human souls, that may be helped or harmed for all & 
time. ~Parents have a right to insist, then, that these 


young souls shall be intrusted to no man or woman who 
has not received in advance all the preparation for the 
work possible. 


the agency of our normal school, the duty of maintain- 
ing it is imperative. 


Signor MiNGuHETTI, an Italian statesman, has lately 


pronounced before the Chamber of Deputies of the § 


kingdom a discourse upon the subject of the Interna- 
tional Associations, which seems to touch one of the de- 
ficiencies of our modern system of instruction. He 
states, with regret, that children quit their schools with- 
out having learned what duty is, and consequently with 
out any idea of morality, from which results the enfee- 
bling of the moral sense. Hence there are explosions 
and outbursts of various sorts, crimes against life and 
property, and revolutionary ideas of all kinds. 

Nor are such outbursts confined to any one country 
or any one form of government, as the experience of the 
past few years abundantly proves. In this country, 4 
short time ago, during the great railroad strikes, the 
spirit of radical socialism was only too apparent; it 
England, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, in Italy, 
and Russia, there have been evidences of the same re 
sistance to law and order; radicalism, nihilism, repub- 
licanism, and communism have been but the same de 
structive and disorganizing element under differen! 
names; and it will be noticed that these agitators have 
flourished in countries where instruction is quite gene" 
ally diffused, as well as in those where ignorance prt 
vails, which proves that instruction alone is not sufi- 
cient to stem the evil. 

Education is what is needed ; according to the litera! 
meaning of the word, a drawing out of what is in the 
mind and soul,—a developing of the intelligence a0 
the moral faculties,—a perception of duty to one’s s¢l 
and to one’s fellow-creatures,—a subordination of one’ 
own wishes and preferences to the wishes of others, 
the necessities of the State and the country. The miné 
requires to be instructed, without doubt, but the co™ 
science also needs to be enlightened and educated, an 
especially in a country like our own, where a feeling “ 
independence, as it is called, which might with m0” 
propriety be designated a dislike of all control, is only t 
common. The young need to be taught their duty to the! 
fellow-creatures and to society; the parental contd) 


And as the only practicable way of § 
making this preparation at present in our city is through 7 
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which is too often weak or powerless, needs to be supple- 
mented by the teacher’s instruction and authority; so 
that the young men and women who leave our public 
schools may enter the world not only with minds stored 
with useful knowledge, but with proper ideas of their 
duty as Christians and members of society. 


“TEN GREAT GALS.” 


| At the age of sixteen, before we had shed our “ round- 

about,” we contracted to “keep school” in district No. 

5 for $12.00 per month, and “boarding round.” We 

knew very well the little red schoothouse standing at 

the exact center of the district, on the borders of a 

| Pe mighty swamp, the farmhouses scattered about the 

hills. And we also knew the chronic nuisance of that 

particular school; a squad of half-a-dozen rough fellows 

FF who had emerged into “ tail coats,” and would hardly 

| RE relish the discipline of a boy pedagogue in a roundabout. 

q After the first flush of elation at our election, the chill- 

| FREE ing reflection came back, like a return-wave of ice-water, 

| (RE that, in all human probability, ere our seventeenth 

TNE birthday should dawn, we should be seen vanishing, 

| DE head foremost, out of the schoolhouse window into a big 
| DE snow-drift, propelled by class No. 1 of big boys. 

a In our anxiety we applied to “ Aunt Anna,” the gen- 

> RE eral oracle of the household. Aunt Anna was a stal- 

i wart maiden of sixty summers, gigantic in proportions, 

’ FRE but every inch a lady in her dear, old heart. She had 


a = nursed half the children in town through the measles, 
: (RE mumps, and chicken-pox, and was the main stay in all 
7, family emergencies. There were sly rumors that the 


_ occasional attack of “the fidgets,” which overcame the 
| (RE good old lady at night, had some relation toa mysterious 
1 & black bottle which she always carried in her work-bag; 
We but Aunt Anna, plus “the fidgets,” was worth a regi- 
ment of ordinary feminines for all the home-made uses 

of country life. 


| ie «6 Well, now, you are really going to keep school in 
> Pe district No. 5,” said Aunt Anna, smoothing down her 
big-checked apron, and raising her spectacles for a good 
- (long look at the incipient pedagogue, seated at the op- 
: eposite corner of the fire-place. “Yes, Aunt Anna, I 
Mehave promised to keep that school; but, between you 
mand me, I am dreadfully afraid to tackle that crowd of 

big boys. You know what a rough set they are, and 


: one of them has already ‘given out’ that there will be 
| Do board wanted in district No. 5 after the first week.” 

4 me That’s a serious matter; now, let’s see if we can’t 
| think of something to help you. Now, you see I don’t 
7 Know anything about book-larnin’. No doubt you can 
) PRcipher that back seat of boys into the middle of next 
_ week. But they can fling you over the roof of the 
1 (Schoolhouse in a jiffy, if they have a mind to. I know 
, (every family in that district. I’ve nussed in every 
- Pouse, and taken the measure of every youngster that 
- Yl come to that school. There’s one thing in your 


* Aver; there'll be ten great gals in that school, and most 
Sua em are good gals, too. Now, some of them gals are 

| b head taller than you; and two or three of them are 
me'cht handsome, too. They can twist that crowd of 
Breat bashful boys round their little finger if they want 
wo. Now, mind what I tell you; do you go right to 
ork and gain the affections of them ten great gals, 
manage the great boys, while you keep the 
That sounded well; and, armed with this panacea 
alnst rebellion, we opened school the Monday after 
hanksgiving. It was a rough-looking set up on the 
Seats,—that row of villainous-looking fellows, either 
# F them big enough to throw us over into the big swamp 
ee one hand! Happily, our first boarding-place was 
: home of two of the “ great gals.” Never did we 
‘ed ourselves out ” to gain the good graces of the 
aa Be as during the first week of that boarding 
mesg e rode on the front seat of the sled with the 
one girl ; played checkers with the second; got all 
led up in a “cat’s cradle” with a pretty visiting 


cousin; and put in a word of explanation for the “hard 
sums” of all in the long evening at home. 

The first crisis came at the beginning of the second 
week, when a big lout “ sauced ” the new school- 
master. Somehow, it crushed us, and for a minute the 
schoolroom swam round, and the idea of seizing our 
fur-cap and making for home flitted across our vision. 
Just then the patter of a light footstep was heard down 
the long slope of the narrow aisle leading up to the 
seat of the “ten great gals.” The tallest glided down, 
ostensibly to ask an explanation of a hard sum; but, as 
we leaned over the slate with a dimness in the eyes, we 
heard a low whisper in our ear: “ Don’t be cast down ; 
we girls will shame that seat of boys into good manners 
before another week.” A light broke in; we were 
gaining the “affections of the ten great gals.” 

So things drifted for six weeks, when dawned the 
judgment-day. We had gone to board with a good, 
motherly woman, who loved us as her own son. A big 
fire in the parlor greeted our arrival, and a supper fit 
for the parson himself. After tea our hostess appeared 
in her best black silk, in her hand a mighty oak “ ruler,” 
and sat down before us with the air of a Minerva: 
“ Now, matters are coming to a point in your school; 
you have been trying to govern that crowd of rascally 
boys by love, but that has come to an end. ‘To-morrow 
they’ll try to put you out. Take this ruler, and don’t 
come home to me to-morrow night unless you’ve used it 
up over the head and shoulders of somebody.” There 
was no appeal from that. A greater than the whole 
class of “great gals” had spoken, and we felt in our 
soul that fate was standing at the schoolhouse door. 

Were we endowed with the epic rage of a Homer or a 
Pope, we might possibly depict the scenes of the com- 
ing day. How the ugliest loafer in a frock-coat kicked 
in the door at recess ; how, when the trembling young 
master asked “ Who had done that,” the big boor 
lifted his thumb to his nose and executed that signifi- 
cant gyration with the little finger which would make a 
savage of St. John himself; how, fired with the cour- 
age of despair and a vision of our farm-house Minerva, 
we siezed the big oak ruler, rushed up the inclined 
plane, upsetting several small children on the way, 
plunged at the throat of the insolent scoundrel, tore off 
the collar of his frock-coat, snaked him down to the area 
before the fire-place, and beat him over the head and 
shoulders till he roared for mercy; how, at intervals, 
he cast a glance up at his accomplices and took in the 
situation; the “ten great gals ” had spiked the guns of 
all but this wretch, who slunk and begged under our 
hands; how we wound up with an eloquent address, and 
gave the whipped ruffian his hat with instructions to go 
home ; how his sensible father took off what remained 
of his dilapidated frock-coat and trounced him till he 
yelled again, and sent him to school the following day 
with a compliment to the plucky young master; all 
this might be sung in heroic verse. 

But, if the truth were known, it was not we, but the 
“ten great gals,” that did the business. They had so 
demoralized the attacking column by the magic of their 
charms, that only one had the heart to defy the little 
master, and he dared not lift his hand when the day of 
battle came. And from that day we crowned dear, old 
Aunt Anna prophetess of love. Gain the affections of 
the “ten great gals” in your schoolroom, “ and all things 
shall work together for good.” A. D. Mayo. 


Mr. BIcKNELL’s address, while in London, for letters, etc., 
was, care of Mr. and Mrs, Burr (first-class boarding house), 
10, 11, 12 Queen Square, W. C., who have lived there for twenty 
years, during which time they have accommodated a large 
number of American tourists. We can endorse, from personal 
experience, the following “‘ clip’? from one of our newspapers: 


‘*T may be permitted to thank Mr. Burr for a most pleasant 
English home. He (and all his helpers) takes so much pains 
to make us feel at home; is so ready to tell us everything we 
want to know; makes the getting on our feet in this great 
metropolis so easy; has such pleasant rooms and so good a 
table; everything is so fresh and clean and neat, that I am 
sure the reader will thank me for his address. Moreover, the 


lace is so unusually quiet and so central. Friends visiting 
Benin will find this a home,”’ 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE 42p ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, AND ITS SECRETARY. 


REPORT ON THE BOARD. 

The report shows that the normal schools, and the Normal 
Art School, under the especial care of the Board, have accom- 
plished their work with success, and are in a highly prosperous 
condition. An able defense of the high schools is made. The 
system of higher education is credited most properly in giving 


Massachusetts in the past its “‘ enviable distinction among its 
sister States, and made it possible for even the laboring class 
to attain a high degree of culture. And not only has it ele- 
vated the social condition of the masses of the people, and in- 
creased their capabilities for happiness by contributing to their 
intellectual growth, but in a way more practical, though not 
more real, it has been of direct advantage to them, by inspiring 
them with self-reliance, and fitting them to perform labor of a 
higher order, and consequently more remunerative, in all de- 
partments of industry.”’ 


Elementary Instruction. — Especial emphasis is given to the 
importance of the elementary schools. There has been tco 
much slavish dependence upon text-books, too.mifch meaning- 
less memorizing in the past. The new departure of the Boston 
schools is commended as one promising good results, with the 
wise caution added, that it is possible to go too far in the direc- 
tion of oral instruction, to the undue exclusion of text-books 
of standard value. The personal power of the teacher should 
be felt in teaching, rather than in merely hearing recitations. 


‘*The more prominent the teacher becomes in our educational 
system, the better qualified must he be for his work, and the 
greater need will there be for special preparation for the busi- 
ness of teaching. An advance in the grade of instruction can 
only be effected by an advance in the grade of instructors.”’ 


School Supervision.—The report urges upon the Legislature 
and the citizens the importance of more thorough and more 
general supervision of the schools of the State, and favors 
either the employment of more agents, or special legislation 
making provision for the appointment of district supervisors. 

Truancy.—‘‘ The law requires the attendance of all children 
between the ages of 8 and 14, but requires that, in the returns 
made to the secretary, all between the ages of 5 and 15 shall 
be included. On examining the returns of last year, it was 
discovered that only 73 per cent. of the whole number returned 
were actually in attendance in the schools. An inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that only 157 towns have appointed truant 
officers, while 185 towns are without them. It should, how- 
ever, in justice be said, that the percentage of attendance 
would be very decidedly raised were account taken of the 
pupils in private and parochial schools.” 

STATISTICS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Bridgewater.—W hole number of admissions since the school 
was established, 2,499; gentlemen 859, ladies 1,640; whole 
number of graduates, 1,531; gentlemen 534, ladies 997; 61 per 
cent. of the whole number admitted have graduated. Whole 
number of pupils the past year, 188; graduates, 41. Average 
number to a teacher, 20. 

Salem.—Whole number of pupils during the past year, 309; 
graduates, 61. The whole number of graduates since the school 
opened (46 classes) is 1,048. 

Westfield.—Number in attendance during the year, 135; 
graduates, 14; all ladies. 

Worcester.—Whole number belonging to the school] during 
the year, 134; number of graduates, all ladies, 24. 

Framingham.—Whole number during the year, 105; grad- 
uates, 31. 

Normal Art School.—This school is strongly commended. 
‘*The extent to which the influence of this school has been felt 
in rearing teachers of industrial art for all the lower grades of 


schools, extending not only to the chief cities of our own State, 
but to many of the remoter States of the Union, promises that 
it shall be diffused at an early day throughout the land.’? Whole 
number in attendance, 265; gentlemen, 181; ladies, 84. Num- 
ber receiving certificates, *‘ A,’’ 44; B,’? 17; ‘* C,’’2; 5; 
total, 68. ‘* The visitors of the school renew their appeal to the 
authorities of the State for the appropriation of a suitable site 
for a Normal ArtSchool building. That previously designated 
at the corner of Dartmouth and Boylston streets, has very 
greatly the preference. The lease of the present premises in 
School street will expire one year from next July.’ 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, JOHN W. DICKINSON, 
Statistics. 

No. of cities in the State 19, towns 325; total 344. 

No. of public schools 5,730; increase for the year 174. 

No. in State between 5 and 15, 297,202; increase 827. 

No. of pupils in public schools 310,181; increase 2,349. 

Average attendance 228,447; increase 5,743. 

No. in public schools under 5, 1,945; over 15, 27,404. 

No. of teachers, males 1,115, females 7,390; total 8,505. 

Decrease 55 males, 154 females; total 209. 

No. of teachers who have attended normal schools, 3,060. 

Average wages of males $75.64 per month; females $33,04. 

Decrease of male teachers $6.58; females $1.16. 

Amount raised by taxation $4,191,510.77. 

Aggregate expended for public schools $4,502,962.75. 

Amount expended for erecting school-houses $301,764.76. 

Amount expended for repairs of school-houses $313,162.32, 


_ (Concluded on page 157.) 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. 8. H. M’COLLESTER. 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS — THEIR PROGRESS, — (IL.) 


THE GROWING INTEREST IN EDUCATION, 

The remark is often made, that there never was so much dis- 
cussion here on the subject of education as now. Heretofore 
England has been trying to build up by building down. She 
has felt it was enough if the aristocracy were educated. But 
this has not been the doctrine of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 
They have believed in the whole people, and the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and have been untiring in their labors to 
that end; and now they must have the satisfaction of realiz- 
ing that the masses are with them, and are being raised to 
higher conditions of living and thinking in spite of the reign 
of Lord Beaconsfield and his supporters, who would delight to 
be enthroned to the skies on the ruins of countless human be- 
ings. Such seemed to find satisfaction during our civil war in 
sympathizing with the wrong, and now they are emphasizing 
the baseness of their motives by forcing war upon degraded 
Afghanistan for the purpose of expressing hatred to Russia 
and feigning love for Turkey. Though there is at present 
great depression of business in this country, and a vast amount 
of suffering among the poorer classes, still it is said there 
never was a better state of feeling among the people at large; 
and this is mainly accounted for on the ground that they are 
enjoying better educational advantages than in the past. 

Here in London, aside from their school privileges, they en- 
joy rare opportunities of gaining instruction. On certain days 
of each week various institutions of culture open their doors 
free to all classes. Thus it is with the British Museum, in 
which there are so many things to interest the young. They 
can but be instructed in looking at stony antiquities from As- 
syria, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome. Here they can lin- 
ger among colossal statues and beautiful sculptures, or pass 
through saloon after saloon filled with classified minerals, 
plants, birds, and animals of all descriptions. 

At Kensington Museum they can stroll through halls and 
corridors supplied with almost everything invented for the 
convenience and pleasure of man. As they look upon the 
models of buildings, the school apparatus for illustrating all 
departments of science, the curious machines, the unique 
statuary, the domestic pictures of Wilkie, and the life-like an- 
imals of Landseer, they must become wiser and happier. In 
the National Gallery they can gaze at the broad satires of 
Hogarth, the landscapes of Turner, the domestic scenes of 
Ward, and the portraits of Reynolds. In the Kew Gardens 
they have free access any afternoon to all parts of the beauti- 
ful grounds, so tastefully laid out and systematically adorned 
with lawns, plants, flowers, and trees. Besides these there are 
numerous other places fascinating and instructive in this city, 
to which all have free access; and these are being greatly 
sought after by the common people. Now the good being de- 
rived from them by the poor is beyond estimation. 

It is true, I think, that the best educational progress being 
made in this world-city, is among the so-called laboring 
classes. In the colleges and aristocratic schools, there is 
any amount of shoddy to be discovered on the face of their 
work. The professors are competent, but the students do, 
comparatively speaking, but little studying. Just before the 
examinations, which are far between, any amount of cram- 
ming takes place. The solid study done is slight compared 
with that effected in the same class of institutions in our own 
country. However, in the scientific schools, and others which 
are brought within the reach of the common people, the most 
thorough work is being accomplished. In these schools young 
men and women are being trained to think, and many of 
them are becoming profound thinkers, and will be quite sure 
to make good the plans of Jevons, Franklin, Hooker, and 
Huxley. In London and other cities of England there are 
more than 600 scientific schools, and 125 schools of art, in 
which are being taught 30,000 students. 

Eight and more years ago, when the subject of education 
chanced to be introduced in conversation among the better 
classes, almost invariably it would turn directly to 

ETON, HARROW, AND RUGBY SCHOOLS, 


or to Oxford and Cambridge Universities; but now in promis- 
cuous gatherings, as they come to mention their institutions, 
they are quite certain to speak with a degree of pride of their 
Board schools. This is especially the case with the merchants, 
book-sellers, and newspaper men. These schools are spoken of 
as though they belonged to the people, while all the others are 
regarded as a kind of private property. They say, for instance, 
** the denominational schools are under the supervision of the 
clergy, while our Board schools are managed by committees of 
unsectarian, influential, and philanthropic persons.’ Surely 
this is a period of growing intelligence in this country. They 
are forcibly realizing that an Established Church and a mighty 
military sway are not just the powers for civilizing and re- 
fining. Howard and Cobden taught that men could not be 
free so long as they were fettered by ignorance. 

Gladstone and Bright have long declared, on the platform 


and through the press, that the only effectual counter-agent to 
the misrule of aristocracy or despotism, is to enlighten men so 
that they will not submit willingly to injustice and fraud. 
They have often referred to our school system as the founda- 
tion of our national success; and now they are feeling their be- 
loved land has inaugurated a similar one, which will surely 
lift up the degraded and ignorant, and this will raise higher 
the upper strata of society. They believe in building up, not 
down; in laying a firm foundation first, then raising the super- 
structure on that, and so on to the crowning-point. If Homer 
and Virgil, Herodotus and Caesar, Dante and Milton did not 
plead for the diffusion of general knowledge, they feel this is 
no reason why the English people now should not. If in 
Shakespeare’s day the school-boy was ‘ creeping like snail 


unwillingly to school,’ they think it is high time that the 
school should be made so attractive that the children will 
be drawn to it, and go out from it so cultured that their lives 
will eloquently plead for the universal dissemination of 
knowledge. 

London, Eng., Feb., 1879. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) papers have lately been trying to ac- 
count for the large immigration that passes Missouri and 
stops in Kansas. Both the Times and Journal seem to think 
that as Missouri has the advantage in distance and natural di- 
versity and excellence, that the only way to account for the 
discrimination is in the difference in the two school systems. 
Kansas feels much puffed up by the favorable comparison, and 
is not sorry that its schools were one of its earliest cares. 
Good schoolhouses and an excellent standard in the teaching 
profession is the rule throughout the State. 

The regents of the State Normal] School have asked the legis- 
lature for $45,000 to rebuild the edifice destroyed by fire at 
Emporia. 

The State University, located at Lawrence, is in a flourish- 
ing condition. The attendance has been large. The building 
has been nicely furnished, and proves to be convenient, hand- 
some, and commodious. Through the energy of the fine corps 
of professors in charge, numerous additions to the collections 
of apparatus, zodlogical and geological, have been and are be- 
ing made, 

The permanent school fund of the State now amounts to 
$1,500,000. No other State in the Union, in proportion to age 
and population, can make so good a showing. 

The State employs 6,359 teachers, of whom 2,861 are males, 

and 3,498 females. The increase in the value of school prop- 
erty in the last year was $250,136. 
Educational exhibitions are becoming a prominent feature 
of the county fairs in this State. Several counties tried it last 
year, and from present appearances the plan will be somewhat 
general next year. X. 


MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pursuant to acall from the State Superintendent, about forty 
of the county superintendents assembled in convention at 
Topeka, Tuesday, Feb. 11. Superintendent Billings, of Riley 
county, was chosen chairman, and Supt. Ira Fleck, secretary. 
The first two days were devoted to the consideration of needed 
amendments to the school laws. The amendments suggested 
propose to increase duties, powers, responsibilities, and pay of 
superintendents; provision is made for free text-books, and a 
general county tax levy to be distributed in proportion to pop- 
ulation. It is hoped that the Legislature will consider the 
suggestions with favor, as, on the whole, they will greatly im- 
prove the present laws. The third and last day of the meeting 
was devoted to the discussion of miscellaneous topics of gen- 
eral interest. All who attended were greatly benefited, and 
returned home with new enthusiasm. M. S. 


CINCINNATL.« 


LAWS OF THE MEDES AND PERSIANS, 


The committee of the board of education, to: whom all ex- 
cuses for absence and tardiness on the part of teachers are re- 
ferred, have agreed to recognize certain excuses as valid, of 
which the following is an exact copy: . 


1, For re-examination, one-half day. 

2. For death and burial of father, mother, brother, sister, 
husband, wife, or child, two days. ' 

3. For the death of uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, or grand- 
parent, one day. 

4, Absence for any other cause not excused, except by the 
rules of the board. 


These rules themselves may be said to be unique; but their 
distinguishing property, and that in which they resemble the 
laws of the ancient Orientals, is this: they are invariable. 
This property was developed a few weeks ago in a very re- 
markable manner. It will be remembered that in November 
last the schools lost by death their efficient superintendent of 
drawing, — Prof. Arthur Forbriger. His death occurred at a 


time when it was ngt possible for the board of education to 


take cognizance of it before his burial; else, in all probability 
that body would have ordered the closing of the schools oy the 
afternoon of his funeral. However, several of the Principals 
of schools, and all the assistant drawing-teachers, attendey 
the funeral, — the former, by special request of the family 
the deceased, acting as pall-bearers. 

ACTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS AND EXCUsxgs. 


And now comes the extraordinary part of my narrative 
For one-half day’s absence of the above teachers, for th, 
above-named purpose, they suffered, at the hands of the Coy. 
mittee on Reports and Excuses, a deduction of one half-day’, 
salary. This action of the committee was made known to the 
board in a communication, and that body, by a vote of 
to 13, decided to excuse the aforesaid absence; but 26 votes, — 
a majority of the entire board, — being necessary to legaliz. 
all motions involving the outlay of money, the whole matte, 
was. recommitted to the committee. But the committee, not. 
withstanding the favorable vote above-named, refused to yp. 
scind their former action; one member having declared in th, 
board that the teachers who attended Mr. Forbriger’s funerg| 
ought to be glad to pay for the privilege of so doing. And ye 
we are sure this member did not intend to belittle our late gy. 
perintendent; it was simply awkwardness on his part. 

What a happy, economic arrangement it would be, if Divine 
Providence should see proper to order all future deaths anq 
funerals of prominent schoolmen after the manner of the oy 
just alluded to! Verily do our pettiest actions someting 
point great truths; the above one, as it seems to us, bringing 
most forcibly to mind the divine declaration, ‘* For in deat) 
there is no remembrance of thee; in*the grave who shall give 


thee thanks.”’ 
ANOTHER INSTANCE. 


We will cite one other illustration of the notable inflexibility 
that characterizes the committee’s application of the above 
rules. A teacher was ‘‘docked’’ for being absent one half- 
day attending the funeral of his mother-in-law ; although his 


absence occurred during the session of the Normal Institute, 


where his sole duty consisted in listening to pedagogical in. 
struction, he himself being an experienced supervising teacher [J 
of the German department in one of our schools. It would 
appear from this, that in the minds of some people there is , 
great deal more of difference between a mother and mother. 
in-law than betwixt ‘ tweedle-dum’ and ‘ tweedle-dee’; and 
that not even in death is a mother-in-law a profitable pos- 
session. 

We have herein given some Western samples of highly ac- 
complished financiering; now let some shrewd, tight-fisted 
Yankee committee supply something of this sort more higlily 
refined than ours. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb., 1879. 


CHICAGO, 


N. K. 


ERUPTIONS! 


We have in our midst a pool known as the “‘ Agitation Con- 
mittee,’’ whose troubled waters are for the healing of our Ger- 
man Office-seekers. The proprietors of this little pond are cir- 
culating a ‘*‘ Protest,’’ requesting the Board of Education 
make no change in the ‘‘ Course of Study ’’ now in the schools 
in regard to the studies termed ‘‘ Optional.’’ Copies of this pe 
tition are put into the hands of the German teachers in our 
schools for them to circulate among political bummers, salool- 
ists, and hoodlums. Accompanying the protest is an explana- 
tion, on a separate slip of paper, in German, which reads: 


“Through the press we, the undersigned, have learned tha! 
some of our Board members are considering the three optioud 
studies, — Drawing, Music, and German, — with a view to ex 
clude them from the public schools. In spite of the 
great burden that we as taxpayers have to bear, we believe 
that economy in the education of our children is misapplied, 
and especially when we take into consideration that these 
three studies require only the extra sum of $1,300 per year; # 
small item which should have no weight at all in a city with@ 
population of half amillion. . .. 

‘The importance of the aforementioned branches is so wr 
versally known.that we do not deem it necessary to explall 
ourselves more fully to the school Board: Therefore we thé 
undersigned take the liberty to request the Board of Educatio! 
to permit no changes in the ‘Course of Study.’ We ask this 
in behalf of the poorer class of our population whose childre! 
are justly entitled to the privilege of instruction in the 
branches. . . . 

** It is scarcely necessary to give prominence to the fact tha! 
the German population of our city fs particularly concerned | 
this question. Duty, therefore, prompts us in this moveme! 
which isassuming more and more of a national character, “ 
nip the roy in the bud, as a victory here will doubtless pv 
the way for future progress. 

“ Every one who wishes to do something may call for blanks 
and gather subscribers. Particularly ought this to be done !# 
societies, lodges, ete.’’ 


In addition to the printed matter, every teacher of Germs 
received a written letter (of which I give a literal translatiov) 
from one Enderis, who has a bookstore and keeps the Germ# 


text-books in use: , 
Cuicago, Feb. 17, 79. i 


‘*N. B.—You are hereby urgently requested to find yours’ 


without fail, to-morrow afternoon at half-past four o'clock, 
the block over the German Society, 51 S. street (t# 
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i: irs), in order to learn something very important in 
of the German language instruction in 
Js. 

of the Agitation Committee, 


THE STUDY OF GERMAN, 


1s it exists in the public schools, is a fizzle, a failure, a hum- 
bug! This arises from a few leading causes which, for the 
bake of brevity, I will merely touch upon; viz., (1). Lack of or- 
sanization; (2) incompetency; (3) political intrigue For some 
Mars the teachers of German were without an official head, 
: ecountable to no one for their blunders,—mere ‘* bushwhack- 
Mors in the army of educators. The work was done in a slovenly 
Meyanner, the regular teachers were annoyed, principals were 
My iscusted, and parasites flourished. A few years since a lady 
possessing rare executive ability, but no literary qualifications, 
was appointed “ Superintendent of German Instruction.” To 
ring order out of chaos was an Herculean task, but she suc- 
eeded in a measure. Examinations from grade to grade were 
arefully conducted, regular reports were introduced, and 
Buch good work done. The effort to bring a set of individuals 
nder discipline unaccustomed to restraint, soon caused com- 
MpJaint, and much wrangling was the result. 

There is a saying that there is but one spotin the wide world 
here Germans agree ; viz., an island in the Pacific ocean 
shere there is but one German. The work proved too ardu- 
us, the lady’s health failed, and the place is now filled (?) by 
D.D., who possesses in an eminent degree the one talent of 
tal incapacity. Rushing out of a school-room, one is re- 
ninded of the “‘ stickit minister,’’ Dominie Sampson, in one 
Scott’s novels. 

The fear of losing the German vote is the main thing which 
eeps the study of German in our schools; but as the Irish are 
omewhat in the ascendancy now, we may soon hope to have 

hat language in place oftheGerman. A knowledge of the Ger- 
Man language is no doubt a very valuable acquisition, but 
Myhether it pays to devote thirty minutes daily to seven pupils, 
hile the remaining fifty-seven are left to themselves, is a 
MBroposition open for discussion. ‘‘The greatest good to the 
Bereatest number,’’ is the only rule which seems to work well 
the public school. 


HE EXCURSION FOLLOWING THE MEETING OF 
THE AMER, INST. OF INSTRUCTION, 1878. 


H. ENDERIS.’’ 


QUEBEC. 


Quaint, curious, old Quebec! you exclaim as you regretfully 
rn your back upon it after a brief visit. Even in the midst 
f the city you could not get rid of the feeling that you had 
mone back several centuries in time, and were thousands of 
Miles away from home. And when you are fairly out of 
you feel as though you had awakened from a dream Of the 
iddle Ages. Quebecimpresses you as much older than it really 
: there is a certain rust of antiquity on everything about it, 
hich time is but slowly rubbing off. No student of history 
yer saw enough of the place in a three days’ visit. 

The Saguenay trip was the next movement on our pro- 
amme. We went aboard the steamer ‘St. Saguenay.’’ 
bout noon the fog lifted and we started slowly down the 
ver. There are few finer views in the world than this har- 
br of Quebec, Lifting your eyes upward to Cape Diamond 
bu involuntarily repeat the exclamation reported of Carter’s 
lot, “* Quebec!’” — What a beak! Beneath the cliff nestlés 
e Lower Town, crowded and miserable-looking enough when 
bu gaze down upon it from Durham Terrace, but rather pic- 
resque as you view it from the river. You can distinctly 
ace the zig-zag street, that was made by blasting the rock 
bd filling up the river. The three-story houses look like 
fre toys against the perpendicular rock that rises 350 feet 
move the water. The omnipresent fortifications frown over 
1. On the opposite side of the river, the answering highlands 
Point Levi form a fine companion-picture, and amid other 
fluences awaken memories of the historic past. Below the 
y we get another glimpse of Montmorenci, with its feathery 


am dashing over the bluff. Bending to the south, we skirt 
* Coast of the Isle of Orleans. 


UP THE SAGUENAY. 


here were about one hundred of our party,—many strangers 
pao other;—but with the freemasonry that exists among 
Atha. it required but little time to become acquainted, 
Sage were soon on the footing of a happy family. There 
* — hours each day in which we could enjoy the 
ee the river, and refresh our memories with the 
me " legend of the regions. Those who were not de- 
wt y ri of cold and dampness, went ashore at. the sev- 
a oa ng-places, and so there was kept up a continual in- 
ao our surroundings and in each other. 
™ © picturesque parish of Murry Bay we spent part of one 
pain it toward evening, and could only see 
me hema the rocky precipices in the interior that rise 
ie ne ome where, as a boatman told us, the bears 
pee. if n search of blueberries, and where the raven 
ia agile build their nests in May. The place boasts a 
“4 o’cano, 100, which from time to time wakens and 


shakes the country. From the dusky glimpse we caught of 
the place, we could readily conceive of the grandeur and sub- 
limity of landscape claimed for it. Champlain called the place 
Malle Baie, on account of the furious tides running here, and 
it is still generally known as Mal Baie. Its English name was 
conferred in honor of Gen. James Murry, less than a hundred 
years ago. In summer it is a thriving settlement, and on ac- 
count of its numerous lakes and rivers abounding with trout, 
is a favorite resort of sportsmen. 


TASOUDAC, 


When we reached Tadousac a large number of us determined 
to go ashore. After an interesting visit, the more prudent 
ones of the party returned to the boat. The curious, however, 
kept on their way to the upper end of the town to visit the 
diminutive old chapel of the Jesuit Mission, erected in 1746 
on the site of the older one of 1615. Innumerable legends are 
connected with the spot;—the most interesting, perhaps, is 
that of the gentle and pious Father La Brosse, who died with 
his head resting on his hands, on the first step of the altar of 
the Tadousac chapel. By some mysterious agency the news 
was immediately wafted to the Isle Aux Coudres, seventy miles 
above, and the bells of the different missions, from Chicoutimi 
to Baie de Chaleurs, were set in motion by invisible hands. 
Tadousac has also played its part in the early history of the 
place as a stopping-place for French and Basque vessels en- 
gaged in the fisheries. The Basques used to hunt the whale 
as high up as Tadousac. 

This little town, or hamlet, is situated at the junction of the 
Saguenay river with the St. Lawrence, on a semi-circular terrace 
almost surrounded by mountains. It is the most noted water- 
ing-place on the Lower St. Lawrence, and among the elegant 
villas of the summer residents are those of the Earl of Dufferin; 
of Willis Russell, of Quebec; and of Mr. Powell, of Philadel- 
phia. The spacious hotel, with most of the cottages, front the 
St. Lawrence, and on the other side the sombre Saguenay is visi- 
ble through anotch in the hills. The St. Lawrence is here twen- 
ty-four miles wide, and on a clear day the view must be mag- 
nificent. Indeed, we could easily conceive that Tadousac would 
be a most delicious place to revel in all the luxuries of a wa- 
tering-place without its frivolities and conventionalities. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


The most glowing descriptions of the scenery of the St. Law- 
rence from Quebec to the mouth of the Saguenay have not 
overestimated its picturesque attractiveness, and much eager- 
ness was manifested as we approached the far-famed river, as 
to whether, in its case, the description had been equally faith- 
ful. The river flows through a tremendous chasm, but the 
long lines of rocky hills that rise steeply from the water’s edge 
are generally roughly rounded in shape and not abrupt, and 
faced with precipices, except at Cape Eternity and Cape 
Trinity, when they rise from the dark waters in towering 
cliffs. On account of the great depth of the river, the 
steamer may at almost any point be brought near “enough to 
the shore for the eye to distinctly trace on the rocks the 
glacial striations that tell of the passage of formidable icebergs 
down the chasm. The ordinary course of the boat, however, 
is in the middle of the stream, which varies from a mile to 
two and a half milesin width. Half a century ago agreat fire 
stripped the shores of their forests, and but for a few gloomy 
firs that fringe their summits, the hills lie, throughout their 
seventy miles of length, in long lines of naked rocks, gloomy, 
monotonous, cold, and silent. The stream is unique among 
rivers, and exercises a fascination over you that you cannot 
resist or describe. You think of the awful depth and inky 
blackness of its waters ; the frowning walls of Eternity and 
Trinity; the monotonous wildness; the sullen gloom; and in 
thus considering its separate features, you learn to appreciate 
the grandeur of the whole as you cannot do in an actual view 
of the scene. 

HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


At the close of the third day after our departure we landed 
again at Quebec, where “ farewells ’’ were regretfully spoken, 
and the party dispersed in groups, — some to return via New- 
port; some via Montreal, taking in Ausable Chasm, Burling- 
ton, Montpelier, Lake Winnepesaukee, etc.; some to find a 
quiet retreat among the mountains, where they might rest 
after the excitement and unconscious weariness of travel. 


We desire to record our grateful remembrance of our profes- 
sional and social intercourse with our fellow-teachers of 
New England. May their success in life be commensurate 
with their earnest, intelligent efforts in behalf of education, 
and their reward hereafter such as awaits the faithful of God’s 
workers everywhere. M. H. 
Philadelphia, Feb., 1879. 


— In case you were a schoolmaster, and thought you had 
occasion to put a two-foot rule in close connection with some 
disobedient urchin, would you go to him, or her, with the 
ruler, or call the mischievous pupil to you; or would you throw 
the ruler in the direction of that scholar, thereby endangering 


the life of half-a-dozeu children on that side-of the house ? 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The free high schools met the same fate in the Sen- 
ate as in the House; so they are suspended for one year, 
as without doubt the governor will sign the bill. Other school 
legislation is in the same line;—bills are before the legislature, 
to cut down the mill tax one-quarter and save $90,000, or di- 
vert the one-quarter to other uses; to divert the tax from 
savings banks $95,000; to reduce the per capita amount that 
towns and cities are obliged to appropriate to schools, from 80 
cents to 60 cents; and to give the three normal schools but 
$15,000,—not enough to pay teachers. Thus steps are already 
taken and in progress to set schools of all grades, and educa- 
tion generally, back a quarter of a century;—the whole the- 
ory being to relieve the State of debt. Our education is our 
life, and no better investment for the State can be made than 
in our schools. ‘‘Put on more taxes,’’ as one member said, 
and the world will bless us for it. 

— Teachers have rights. Twoexamples have corfe to notice 
but not named. A Colby student was interrupted by the su- 
pervisor during school-hours, and turned out by him for 
not having control of his school. The teacher took the law, 
and obliged the supervisor to compromise. , 

In Sidney, a normal graduate found that some member of 
the district had notified the supervisor to come and turn her 
out of the school. On the same day that supervisor was in 
school she managed to have, by invitation, the entire neighbor- 
hood present. After the exercises she called upon different 
ones for expressions concerning the school, as they saw it. 
All were pleased, except the one fault-finder. She remained 
of course. Her tact saved herself and vindicated a teacher’s 
rights. 

— Maine carries the unenviable record of paying her women- 
teachers less than any other State, — the mean average of 
$17.04, against $35.45 paid to male teachers per month. 

— Colby University reports two students added to the soph- 
omore class, and two to the freshman class at the opening of 
the spring term; total 160. 

— The Colby Echo says the trustees have set on foot a plan 
for raising a $100,000 endowment; and that a friend has given 
$500 to the gymnasium. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The State Teachers’ Association, through their committee 
appointed to present important educational matters to the ex- 
ecutive and legislature next June, have just sent out to the 
people three petitions to be presented to the general court, 
praying for the restoration of teachers’ institutes, and the ex- 
tension of our State superintendent’s field of labor, so as to 
enable him to visit schools, and lecture in different parts of 
the State; for a more equitable distribution of the “ Literary 
Fund ’”’; and for an appropriation of one-fifth part of this fund, 
assigned to any city, town, or school district, for the purchase 
or repair Of blackboards, erasers, maps, charts, globes, diction- 
aries, cylopwedias, or apparatus, so much needed in all our 
schools. 

— The circular to the women of New Hampshire, concerning 
their right to vote at the approaching school meetings, has been 
sent only to the towns in the State, not in the United States, 
as was stated in THE JOURNAL of Feb. 20. 

— President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, gave the fifth 
lecture in the scientific course at Keene, on the subject, ‘* The 
Relation of the State to Higher Education.”’ 

— Mr. HeuryP. Warren, of Dover, recently elected principal 
of the normal school, has been presented by his many friends, 
and scholars who have been under his charge, with a hand- 
some gold chain, costing sixty dollars. He has the warmest 
Fwishes of a host of friends in his new field of labor. 

— The Marlow Academy commenced its spring term, Feb. 
19, with sixty students, under the instruction of A. S. Hazel- 
ton of Dartmouth College. He is highly recommended, and 
has every prospect of a successful school. 

— We have received the thirty-second annual report of the 
school committee of Manchester, together with the twenty- 
third annual report of the superintendent, William E. Buck. 
We congratulate Mr. Buck on his successful management of 
the schools, 


VERMONT. 


— The State Normal School at Randolph had, at the recent 
opening of the spring term, 114 students, with more to come. 
The schools at Johnson and Castleton are also prosperous, 
These normal schools, for the last half year, received money 
from the State treasury as follows: Randolph, $1,328; Johnson, 
$856; Castleton, $448; all, $2,632. It is believed that these 
schools are doing a good work for the State, but could do more 
if better endowed. 

— The West Brattleboro Academy closed its winter term 
Feb. 25th, with exercises appropriate to the occasion. The 
term was, as usual, successful. ‘The next term begins March 12. 
— A very successful term of Leland and Gray Seminary, at 
Townshend, closed on the 14th of February, The public ex- 
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amination and closing exhibition gave evidence of good instruc- 
tion and faithful study. 

— The spring term of the Seminary at Waterbury Center 
will commence March 4th. A large number of students is 
expected. 

— The Essex Classical Institute is now prosperous as usual; 
the number of students is large, and the interest in the school 
is increasing. 

— We regret to record the death of General Alonzo Jackman, 
professor of Mathematicsin the Norwich University. He died 
very suddenly of heart-disease at his home in Northfield, Mon- 
day afternoon, Feb. 24th. He was the first graduate of Nor- 
wich University, and was one of her most honored sons. One 
year after his graduation he was chosen professor of Mathe- 
matics, and remained such till his death. His was indeed a 
long-honored and useful life. Professor Jackman was born at 
Thetford, March 20, 1809. When so suddenly called away he 
might have said with Paul: ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss J. R. Long is preceptress of Lawrence Academy, as 
supply in absence of Miss L. S. Watson. 

— At Harvard the rank of students is made up entirely from 
the semi-annual examinations, and the recitations are not 
marked at all. 

At Amherst the classes in Greek in the junior and fresh- 
man classes are not marked in recitations this year; monthly 
reviews are had, upon which the rank of the studentis based. 

— Mr. William C. Lovering, of Taunton, recently delivered 
a lecture on Art before the pupils of Abbott Academy, An- 
dover. The funds raised by this lecture, and similar ones, are 
to provide works of art, or books for the library of the academy. 
About $200 more is needed this year to make the fund $1,000, 
the interest upon which can then be used yearly for these 
purposes. 

— The Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youth, the oldest establishment of the kind in America, was 
opened in 1848, with three private pupils and ten State 
charges; and it now cares for about 115 a year, 75 of whom 
are beneficiaries of the State. The average number of in- 
mates is about 90. The late Dr. Samuel G. Howe was its 
founder and organizer, and remained at its head as superin- 
tendent until his death in January, 1876. The pupils are in- 
structed by teachers possessing special qualifications, and a 
workshop is provided in which those who can learn are taught 
trades. The schoolhouse is in South Boston. 

— The school board of Newton have voted to place three ad- 
ditional male teachers in their grammar-school corps. The 
employment of masters in the schools named will do away 
with the present system of double superintendence which is 
now administered. 

— Examination of 8,000 grammar-school pupils at Boston 
shows that about 5 per cent. of the boys are color-blind, and 
only about one-half of 1 per cent. of the girls. 


— The high-school house at South Dartmouth was burned on 
the evening of Feb. 25; fire, incendiary, and loss total, there 
being no insurance. The building and contents was valued at 
$6,000. It was a nearly new, large, two-story schoolhouse, 
with cupola, used for high school, and grammar and primary. 
The furnishings and appointments were unusually excellent 
and convenient. The scholars lost all their books, and the 
teachers articles of value, among which was a melodeon be- 
longing to Miss Matthews, primary teacher. A new building 
will doubtless be erected upon the site. 


SCHOOL-COMMITTEE MEETING. 


A meeting of the school committees of towns in the southern 
part of Worcester county was held at Douglas, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 25. Committees were present from the towns in the vi- 
cinity, and the board of education was represented by its sec- 
retary and agents. The presence of the last-named gentle- 
men was made the occasion for a meeting of the citizens of 


Douglas, who listened on Monday evening to an address by 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, in which he gave the history and 
showed the evils of the district system. Douglas is one of the 
towns that has adhered to this unfortunate system. 


Agents Walton and Hubbard followed the secretary in brief 
remarks upon the present condition and the pressing needs of 
our schools. 

The meeting of committees convened at 9 o’clock a.m. of 
Tuesday, and was presided over by Dr. Clarke, of Whitins, and 
Valorous Taft, of Upton, Mr. Taft being chosen president for 
the ensuing year. 


“ Are the Schools of to-day better than those of nearly 

five years ago?” 

This question was opened by Mr. Hubbard, who took the 
affirmative. If the schools seem not to have improved, it is 
because we have a higher standard by which they are judged. 
They have improved in methods of teaching, and in discipline; 


this is shown in the good order generally found in them, 
and in the greater love the children have for them. Those 
who extol the old-time school sometimes forget that the chil- 
dren remained in the schools longer in former years than they 


do at present. 


Mr. Walton agreed with Mr. Hubbard, yet he was sure that 
as poor schools could be found in the present as in the former 
times; in some schools all the conditions are found that made 
the schools of the past poor; the children are no brighter, the 
teachers young and inexperienced, and it may well be doubted 
whether twenty-five years ago some individual school could 
not be found as good as the best of to-day ; but taking the 
schools as a whole, the advance in twenty-five years has been 
considerable; the old method of committing to memory mean- 
ingless words has given place in many schools to a study of 
real things, and real knowledge is the result; the discipline in 
the schools of to-day is less by physical infliction and more by 
an appeal to conscience and the reason; the amount of cor- 
poral punishment is quite small in our schools to-day. He 
looked to see still greater progress in the twenty-five years to 
come, especially in the introduction of the elements of natural 
science, and finally in the general adaptation of studies to se- 
cure mental discipline. 

Mr. Taft thought the schools were better than formerly, but 
the great question is still unsettled, What shall the schools 
do? The children read better, but it is a question whether 
they are directed what to read any more than formerly. We 
may work better in arithmetic? we do more; but are we not 
over-doing? Is it not necessary to fix a limit to what we do, 
and is there not danger of doing too much of some things and 
too little of others ? 

Mr. Benedict, of Sutton, did not doubt that more and better 
work was doing, but he had met with great discouragements 
in his town from the district system; the prudential committee 
hires the teacher, and is really so potent in the school affairs, 
that the teachers refuse to attend meetings called by the gen- 
eral committee for suggestions; and when the committee have 
refused to give a certificate to a teacher on account of her evi- 
dent incompetency, the district unanimously petition for the 
appointment of such rejected applicant. Under such condi- 
tions little progress could be hoped for. 

Mr. Brown, of Douglas, was sure that some progress had 
been made even in the schools of his town under the paralyz- 
ing system referred to by the last speaker, and yet it was his 
candid opinion that. his schools were twenty-five per cent. 
poorer than those of Whitins, and some of the neighboring 
towns not under this system. 


“What are the duties of School Committees in visiting 
schools?” 
was next discussed. Mr. Boomer, of Sutton, thought them very 
extensive and very comprehensive. The whole culture of the 
child for the time he is in the school is entrusted to the school 
committee, and he is bound to give such personal examination 
into the methods of the school that he shall know whether it 
is doing its work. His office is not fulfilled where he bestows 


indiscriminate praise upon teachers and pupils; he should be 
a thorough and careful inspector. He would like to know 
what to do in the management of unruly boys. He could not 
think it right to turn them out of school; that was what they 
would like. 

Mr. Jones, of Douglas, stated that his plan was to tell such 
boys that if they could not behave in school he should take 
them before a magistrate; and he found that there was no 
need of turning them into the street. 

Mr. Ball, of Upton, said he had great sympathy for boys of 
strong will and independent character. They were sometimes 
improved by being taken from one school and placed in an- 
other. He cited an instance in his town. 

Rev. Mr. Briggs compared the school to a factory, and thought 
the great work of the committee was like that of the superin- 
tendent of a mill, to see if the persons employed were doing 
their work faithfully and well. 

Mr. Hubbard thought helpfulness should be the animating 
spirit of the committee-man. He should go to the school to 
cheer and encourage the teacher. She is not a factory oper- 
ative; she is more like the mother, bearing the burden of care of 
her children constantly. Besides this helpful spirit, the com- 
mittee-man should take a teachable spirit to the school; most 
going in this spirit will find much to learn of the teacher. 

Remarks were made by others, to the effect that the com- 
mittee-man should go prepared to teach his teachers in many 
instances; he is also to sustain the teacher in her methods 
when parents complain, and in all ways to encourage her to 
carry out her own mee plans, though shafts be aimed at her 
from ignorant or fault-finding persons in the district. 

It was suggested by the chairman, Mr. Taft, that commit- 
tees who were over-anxious to retain their office on school- 
boards would be likely to fail in two respects; they would fail 
to satisfy both their conscience and their constituents. 

On motion of Mr. Benedict the Prudential Committee were 
instructed to take into consideration a course of studies for 
the section, and report at the next meeting. . 

The Association then adjourned, to meet in September, at 


Uxbridge. | 
The meeting was well attended, and excited considerable in- 


terest among the citizens of Douglas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The evening schools in Newport have been very success- 
ful the past winter; so much so that the term is extended three 
weeks longer than usual. The average attendance has been 
80 per cent. The teachers seem to have succeeded in awaken- 
ing in the pupils a thirst for knowledge; the results are seen 
in the day schools. During the past year about 40 pupils who 
entered the evening schools have become regular attendants of 
the public schools. 


— The whole number of pupils enrolled in the schoo of " 
the State, the past year, is 41,093, which is an increase of 11 
over the previous year; the whole number of teachers employy 
is 1,114, an increase of 10. f. 

— Prof. L.S. Burbank, of the Boston Society of Naty, § 
History, has opened a course of lectures on minerals and rock Ps 
to the teachers of Providence, and the superintendent reeop, 
mends that they be attended by the teachers generally, qf 
that the instruction there given be imparted, in a simple ma, 
ner, to the pupils in all the schools, so as to arouse in they, J 
greater interest in the objects of nature. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Woolsey School at New Haven celebrated the 1 
birthday of Longfellow, on the 27th ult., with readings gy, 
sketch of his life and selections from his writings. s 

— Trinity College, Hartford, has 109 students. ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—A correspondent to the Manitoba Free Press a & 
that out of 723 Protestant school-children, only 430 are on ti, § 
registers, and of this we see from the inspector's reports th, 
only 352 attend school, while the average attendance «| 
reaches 254. This is a very small proportion, seeing that the, iil 
are four central schools in operation, and two ward schools, B® 

The honors awarded at Paris to the Education Departme § 
of Ontario were as follows: (1) Grand Diploma of Honor, )) 
silver, and (3) gold medal; a gold medal to Dr. Hodgins, 4, ¥ 
collaborateur, and gold and bronze medals to Dr. May, th§ 
secretary of the Canadian Commission. The rank of office] 
of Public Instruction (order of the Palm Leaf) was also qi 
ferred by the French government on the Hon. Adam Crook & 
minister, and Dr. Hodgins, deputy-minister of education: \& 
Rev. Dr. Ryerson, late chief superintendent of schools, a i 
that of the Academy on Dr. May. The exhibit at Paris wy 
not as large as the one in Philadelphia in 1876, though it ww 
perhaps equally comprehensive. W. En. & 


Inurwois. — Prof. L. L. Burrington will leave the IlliniiM 
Normal to take charge of Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass, 7 
The Board of Education of Springfield have adopted a spel 

ing-reform resolution as follows: : 
Resolved, That the irregular spelling of the English 
is a serious hindrance in learning to read and write, and is om] 
cause of the alarming illiteracy in our country; that it ow} 
pies much time in our schools which is needed for othe ii 
branches of study; and that it is desirable to request our legs . 
lature, State and national, to appoint commissioners to inv 
tigate this matter and report what measures, if any, can 
taken to simplify our spelling. 
MINNESOTA. — State Superintendent Burt is now holdinff 
institutes in different parts of the State. These instituajj 
are generally well attended, and are productive of much golf 
One will be held at Red Wing, commencing March 17, wi 
continue one week. A large attendance of the teachers (iq 
Goodhue county is expected. 
The Board of Education of Lake City evidently believe ij 
divided responsibility. Mr. Moore, principal of the his} 
school, takes charge of the general management of the schol 
and the methods of instruction, and Miss Fife, an assistant i 
the high school, is the superintendent of the schools, and lug 
charge of the grading and promotion of the pupils. . 
NEBRASKA. — The legislature of this State was in sess 
lately, and made liberal appropriations for carrying on its 1 
rious educational enterprises during the next two years, as { Im 
lows: A State tax of one mill, the proceeds of which, with | 
income of the permanent school fund, will give somethilf 
over $500,000. This will be distributed among the several ( 3 
tricts pro rata, and is independent of the district-schoo! tax: ; 


To the State University, 4 

For improvements on farm of Agricultural College, 4 

To State Normal School, .. . . 

Deaf and Dumb School, . 

A general revision of the school law was presented, “im 


owing to the shortness of the session, it met the same fate 
the general revision of the statutes, and went over toa l"™ 
convenient season. The State Reform school is to be loc!" 
at Kearney, in the Western part of the State. 


New York.—Dr. R. F. Leighton is the principal of the)“3i 
Central Grammar School of Brooklyn, which has bee! "® 
operation since Sept. 15, 1878, and is assisted by 16 res! 
teachers. The schoo] numbers about 100 boys, divided iN 
classes, and 500 girls, divided into 13 classes. Each te! 
confines herself to one study as a specialty, and instructs du" 
the week five different classes. This plan is regarded by" 
teachers and pupils as preferable to the old system, by whe 
pupils were compelled to depend upon a single teacher ore 
struction in every branch of knowledge. nder the preom 
system, each class has from three to four recitations pe! = 
in each study. The lesson-hour for each study covers 4 pe gs 
of fifty-five minutes, the additional five minutes being 4!(" Ri 
asa recess, Four hours per week are devoted to the lec!" 
and one hour per day, known as “‘ study hour,” is em?" Ram 
by pupils and teachers in asking and answering questio!*' Ril 
subjects connected with the lessons of the day. {nis er a 
iment of Dr. Leighton’s will be watched with much inte : 
as it will furnish some reliable testimony in regard to i ; 
method of school organization in schools of this grade. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Ruth Burritt has been appointé! 
the educational committee of the permanent exhibit!’ 


Philadelphia, to take charge of the interests of the kin 
garten. 


Superintendent Wickersham has prepared a plan f oe 
for 


sory education for the State. Its chief provision is 
tablishment of homes for friendless children, where thé) 
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: for, instructed in the rudiments of knowl- 
| | ie properly cam habits of industry and morality, and from 
Me “ie they shall be placed in private families whenever proper 
e wosb. can be found to receive them. It is proposed that 

perso nstitutions shall be under the superintendence of the 
| ened pa: of the poor or the commissioners of the several 
—— and that they shall be organized upon petition of 


ch ‘half of the boards of school directors, or of two successive 
Me sans: the petitions in either case to be indorsed by the 
An Budge of the proper court. 

T -_The Presbyterian Church has fifteen Mission 
ue by Utah, and twenty teachers. There are about 700 


pee attending these schools. The Mormon priesthood do 


i can to oppose and break up these schools. As 
pry asters ladies, of large educational 
7 erience and earnest missionary zeal, the Mormon teachers 
ue ‘ not hesitate to abuse them personally in their addresses to 
fa 4 people and villify them by the worst forms of slander. | But 
; his persecution is borne in the true spirit, and itis having a 
ling effect on the thinking part of the people. 
“The teachers connected with the Missions Schools of Salt 
ake City have organized a teachers’ association, called ‘** The 
. tah Teachers’ Association.” Prof. C. B. Miller, principal of 
he St. Marks is. and Prof. I. D. Riggs, of 
Salt Lake Academy, is secretary. 
are four schools in Salt Lake City: The St. 
arks (Episcopal), C. B. Miller, principal ; Rocky Mountain 
tt ominary (Methodist), Rev. Dr. McEldowney, principal; Salt 
ake Academy (Congregationalist), Ed ward Benner, principal ; 
ny Mend the Salt Lake Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian), John M. 
oyner, principal. 
“" SE Wisconsin.—The State’s total school receipts for the past 
ear were $11,793,027.67; expenditures, $10,626,505.69. The 
bublic schools were attended by 1,032,052 pupils. The num- 
Her of persons in the State between the ages of 5 and 21 years 
yas 1,615,256. 
A Wisconsin court says: ‘‘It is unreasonable to suppose 
What any scholar who attends school can or will study all the 
\ Sbranches taught inthem. From the nature of the case some 
Me}, oice must be made, and some discretion exercised as to the 
tudies which the different pupils shall pursue. The parentis 
1 Weebuite as likely to make a wise and judicious selection as the 
; acher. At all events, in cases of difference of opinion be- 
2 ween the parent and teacher upon the subject, we see no 
Weeeeason for holding that the views of the teacher must prevail.”’ 
Weer he same conclusions are arrived at in the Illinois decisions. 
The Regents of the University established in January three 
mew professorships,—one of astronomy, to which Prof. Jas. C. 
MeV atson, of the University of Michigan, was appointed; a sec- 
‘ond professorship of Greek, to which Prof. A. H. Pattengall, 
jv iso of Michigan University, was appointed; and one of zodl- 
Weeecy, to which Edward A. Birge was appointed. They also re- 
oA Mailed two professorships,—that of English Literature, by the 
) Eaeppointment of Prof. J. C. Freeman, of the University of 
"  hicago; and that of engineering, by the appointinent of Allen 
Conover. 


aan AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


= Phrenological Journal (March). 
ne of our Temperance Workers. 
meprain and Mind. 
fe WO Great Cities of the Czar. 
The Eclectic (March). 
. he Historical Aspect of the United States; by Dean Stanley. 
it mencient Egypt; by Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
visumecdison, the Inventor; by the Editor. 
i | The Catholic World (March). 
in ae he Reality of Knowledge. 
and Communism in ‘‘ The Independent.” 
he New School of Philosophical Tuition. 
Popular Science Monthly (March.) 
we me he Electric Light; by Prof. John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
"Seecience and Socialism; by Prof. Oscar Schmidt. 
cf xperiments with Living Human Beings; by George M. 


Beard, M.D. 
Appleton’s Journal (March.) 
a“ nglish Literature; by Spencer Walpole. 


me. Smiles’s Works on Self-help. 
Ausical Romanticism; by Vernon Lee. 


American Naturalist (March.) 
phe Destruction of the North American Flora. 
emarks on Fossil Shells from the Colorado Desert. 


Westminster Review (Jan.) 
yr. Johnson: his Researches and Critics. 

he Russians in Turkey. 

fghanistan, 


EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS OF KELLNER. — The heart of 
e may be compared to ivy which has need of a support, to 
. rhe to rise and prosper while breathing the vivifying air of 
4 pat it does not find such a support it creeps sadly on 
Poe and wastes away; but if it finds such then it rises 
| ait the air, its leaves and branches become larger and 
as it grows. Just as the ivy will not en- 
em “ane ee an iron pillar, so the soul of a child will 
Age itself to a master who is cold and without affec- 
school whose master is a solid oak on which 
nd confide e pupil may repose, like the ivy, with security 
ng nee. Allis illusion and hypocrisy where the teacher 
! ull OF love for his young pupils, C, H. G, 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Continued from page 153.] 


SECRETARY DICKINSON’S REPORT (CON.) 


Total amount for school-houses $614,837.08. 

No. of high schools 216; high-school teachers 595; scholars 
19,514; amount paid for high-school salaries $288,127.57. 

No. of evening schools 94 (in 52 cities and towns); teachers 
457; pupils attending 11,717; average attendance 6,552; ex- 
pense $75.892.02. 

No. of academies 64; average number of scholars in them 
8,454; tuition paid $185,334.19. 

No. of private schools 399; average attendance 15,540; cost 
for tuition $325,059.60. 

Total amount expended for education in all ways $5,501,853.- 
60; expense to each person between 5 and 15 years of age, 
$17.84. Percentage of valuation of 1877, 4'¢ mills. 

Whole number of deaf-mute pupils in all institutions 237, 

Education of the Blind. — **‘ The amount paid to the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, from the 
treasury, remains as heretofore, at the sum of $30,000 per year, 
with the condition that persons sent by warrant of the gov- 
ernor, as beneficiaries of the Commonwealth, are maintained 
and educated free of individual charge.”’ 

Condition of the Schools.—“ The schools of the Commonwealth 
are, on the whole, in a flourishing condition. Their excellence 
may be inferred from the amount of money expended for their 


support, from the per cent. of attendance upon them, and from 
the great interest the people take in their welfare. It may be 
known from the results they have already produced.” 


Methods of Instruction. —Oral and objective teaching, in 
connection with books used as reference-books, is slowly tak- 


ing the place of what may be called written teaching. The 
principle that teaching consists in actually presenting to the 
learner what he is to study, is beginning to be that upon which 
our modern method of teaching is founded. 

‘‘ True oral teaching implies, first, a thorough and independ- 
ent knowledge of the objects and subjects to be taught; sec- 
ond, a thorough knowledge of the laws of the human mind, 
which control it in the acquisition of knowledge; and third, a 
complete knowledge of what constitutes a good method of 
thinking. In addition to the knowledge required, the teacher 
must have had a successful experience in oral teaching before 
he can apply his art with success. 

*¢ Successful oral teaching does not consist in talking or lectur- 
ing, or explaining, or in pouring knowledge into the mind of 
the pupil in any way, but in simply establishing such relations 
between the pupil and the object of his study as will enable 
him to gain knowledge for himself by the exertion of his own 
mental power. On account of what is required, the number 
of perfect teachers in the Commonwealth is not large, and the 
profession will not soon be overcrowded with them.” 


Superintendence.—‘‘ The necessity and economy of an efficient 
supervision is nowhere more apparent than when considered 
in connection with the public schools of acountry. There is 
not an educator, whose opinion has any part in forming that 
concurrent opinion which must be taken as a rule of action, 


who does not advocate a thorough and universal system of 
school supervision. 

‘¢ We must place our schools under educated supervision if we 
would have them stand high enough in public estimation to 
insure a cordial support, and to secure an attendance upon 
them by the children of all classes of our citizens; so that our 
people will grow up to think alike and act alike, and caste-dis- 
tinction, that insidious foe to all republican institutions, will 
find no place in our American society.’ 

‘‘We must have educated superintendence if we ever succeed 
in preventing that waste we now suffer from too small or too 
large schools, from improper grading, from improper courses 
of studies, from unphilosophical methods of teaching, from 
poor teachers, from a lack of means of teaching, and from non- 
attendance.”’ 

‘* We must have our schools organized and directed by educa- 
tors, that we may save them from being condemned and neg- 
lected; that the children of the State may not be allowed to 
pass unimproved the portion of their young lives allotted to 
them for obtaining that culture which lies at the foundation of 
a good private and public life.”’ 


The Ends to be Attained.—“‘ These ends are knowledge, a good 
method of thinking and acting, and mental culture. Knowl- 
edge and a good method are useful acquisitions; mental cul- 
ture is a good in itself. The schools cannot teach a large 


amount of knowledge to the pupil, even if he remains in them 
until he has passed through all the grades from the elementary 
school to the university; and then the knowledge acquired is 
of little value unless the mind possessing it is trained to use it 
in accordance with a good method. A method is of no conse- 
quence considered apart from a mind that is to be trained, or 
from the knowledge that may be acquired by its use. Mental 
trainig, then, is the only end that can be obtained in school, 
which may be known as a good in itself.’’ 


Course of Studies.—‘‘ A course of study would include, first, 
all those forms of thinking that the mind produces as it per- 
ceives, remembers, imagines, generalizes, and reasons; and 


second, such an arrangement of these forms as corresponds to 
the order in which they naturally occur as the mental powers 
are developed. A course of studies should comprise a collec- 
tion and arrangement of those objects and subjects of thought 
which are adapted to furnish the best occasions for a course of 
study, or for all those forms of activity the intellect is capable 
of exerting.”’ 


Teachiny.—‘‘ Good courses of study will avail little if they are 
improperly taught. It is the province of teaching to furnish 


the conditions of learning and of mental growth. A study for: 


teaching are; then it will be possible to discover the relations 
the ways hold to that end which teaching should attempt to 
secure. 


Normal Schools.—‘‘ There are two ways of attaining that 
knowledge and skill which constitute a good teacher. One is 
by trial and discovery, which any teacher may chance to make 


for himself. The other is by study and practice, under the 
directing mind of a master. The first way is one of experience, 
and, when used, generally requires years of mistakes and waste 
before the right way is found; and, as a fact, a few only ever 
find, by their own unguided efforts, the best method of teaching. 
They not only introduce improved methods of teaching into 
their own teaching, but by example they affect for good all 
other teaching within the sphere of their influence. Much of 
the enthusiasm now existing among the educators of the State, 
in a study for better ways of teaching, owes its origin directly 
or indirectly to the inflnence exerted by our normal and train- 
ing schools ”’ 


Normal Art School. — ‘‘Our Normal Art School, by sending 
out trained teachers into all parts of the Commonwealth, is 
silently, though surely, laying the foundation for that educa- 
tion which will hereafter show itself in a more cultivated 
vated public taste in all matters pertaining to art, in the 
elevation of labor by adding skill to industry, and in the ma- 
terial prosperity of the whole people. ° 

There is a growing appreciation of the value of drawing as a 
branch of common-school instruction, and a much clearer per- 
ception of the fact that to teach drawing in the schools of the 
people is to lay the foundation, not only of national art culture, 
but of national progress in the industrial arts,”’ : 


Industrial Education.—* To correct the wrong notions which 
our youth are too apt to form, to accustom them from the first 
to consider labor to be most honorable for all, for the rich as 
well as the poor, many of our prominent educators deem it de- 
sirable to join, in some form, mechanical and industrial train- 
ing to our elementary school exercises. The subject is one of 
vital interest to the Commonwealth, and should receive the 
most earnest attention of all educators of the young.” 

Moral Education.—‘‘ Moral training should deal as far as pos- 
sible with individuals. It should lead every pupil to perform 
for himself all those moral acts which his feelings of moral 
obligation make to be duties. A good example may be pre- 
sented by the teacher to the whole, and moral precepts may 
be communicated in lessons taught to the whole; but, after 
these things have been done, the teacher should see to it that 
the moral conduct of every pupil corresponds to the teaching. 
If any pupil is found practising deception, then, after the 
meanness and wickedness of lying, and the moral beauty of 
truthfulness, have been clearly shown, he must be compelled 
and encouraged to be truthful, until his acts have given him 
an inclination and facility for truthful acts forever after.”’ 


Appended to this able and suggestive report are valuable 
practical papers. One by D. F. Lincoln, M.D., of Boston, on 
“* Hygiene of Public Schools’’; on ‘‘ The Results of the Mas- 
sachusetts Public-schoo] System,’’ by Carroll D. Wright; sug- 
gestions, accompanying the course of study for grammar and 
primary schools in Boston; a preliminary report by the sub- 
committee, appointed by the Norfolk County Convention of 
Committees and Superintendents; the school laws passed since 
1875; and an abstract of the school returns made by the 
school committees of the several towns and cities of the State 


for the year. 


PRIVATE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR WomMEN. — The 
ladies whose names are appended below are authorized to say 
that a number of professors and other instructors in Harvard 
College have consented to give private tuition to properly qual- 
ified young women who desire to pursue advanced studies in 
Cambridge. Other professors, whose occupations prevent 
them from giving such tuition, are willing to assist young 
women by advice and by lectures. No instruction will be pro- 
vided of a lower grade than that given in Harvard College. 

The expense of instruction in as many branches as a student 
can profitably pursue at once will depend upon the numbers in 


the several courses, but it will probably not exceed four hun- 
dred dollars a year, and may be as low as two hundred and 
fifty. It is hoped, however, that endowments may hereafter 
be procured which will materially reduce this expense. 

Pupils who show upon examination that they have satisfac- 
torily pursued any courses of study under this scheme will re- 
ceive certificates to that effect, signed by their instructors. It 
is hoped, nevertheless, that the greater number will pursue a 
four years’ course of study, in which case the certificates for 
the different branches of study will be merged in one, which 
will be signed by all the instructors and will certify to the whole 
course. 

The ladies will see that the students secure suitable lodgings, 
and will assist them with advice and other friendly offices. 
Information as to the qualifications required, with the names 
of the instructors in any branch, may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to any one of the ladies, or to their secretary, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman, 5 Phillips Place. 

Mrs. Louis AGAssiz, Quincy St. 

Mrs. E. W. GuRNEY, Fayerweather St. 

Mrs. J. P. Cooker, Quincy St. 

Mrs. J. B. GREENOUGH, Appian Way. 

Mrs. ARTHUR GILMAN, Phillips Place. 

Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOW, Brattle St. 

‘ Miss LILIAN Horsrorp, Craigie St, 

Cambridge, Mass., February, 1879. 


“THE JOURNAL pleases me more than any other educational 
paper that | have the privilege of reading, and I shall lose no 


opportunity of recommending it to my friends or any one who 


such knowledge should be directed, first, to obtaining a distinct | may be interested in educational matters,’’—E. V, Chittenden, 


notion of what teaching itself is; second, of what the ways of 


Aurora, Ill, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUB 


LICA TIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Poor Theophilus. Satchel Series. Sq. 12mo, pp. 100. - Author’s Pub Co $ 25 
The Wicket Gate. 16mo, PR. 370, cloth. - - - Rev WWNewton Robert Carter & Bros 1 25 
Artemus Ward's Complete Writings. 50 ills. - - G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
Sermons. 12mo, pp. 290, cloth. - - - - Bishop Stevens E P Dutton & Co 1 75 
Poems of Places: The Middle States. 18mo, cloth. H W Longfellow Houghton, Osgood & Co_ 1 00 
Motives of Life. Square 16mo, cloth. - - - Prof David Swing Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 00 
Burlesques. Illus., crown 8vo, extracloth. - - Thackeray J B Lippincott & Co 1 25 
Young Folks’ History of Rome. LIllus. - - - Charlotte M Yonge D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
L’Assommoir. Sq. 12mo, pp. 400. - - - Enile Zola T B Peterson & Co -75, 1 25 
The Young Lady’s Friend. 12mo,cloth. - . - Porter & Coates 1 50 
The Physiology of Fasting Girls. 16mo, pp. 100, cloth. Wm A Hammond G P Putnam’s Sons 75 
Ruskin’s Notes on the Turner Drawings. Subscription. Scribner & Welford 10 50 
The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters. Vol. I. Allan Cunningham “ “ “6 1 40 
Gleanings of Past Years. Vols.l. and II. 5-vols.,sq.12°. Hon W E Gladstone Chas Scribner’s Sons Ea., 1 00 
The Age of Trojan and the Antonines. 16mo, cloth. Rev W W Capes “6 “6 66 1 00 
Poetical Works of James O’Connor (“ the Deaf Poet ’’). N Tibbals & Sons 1.50, 2 00 
The Pastor and His People. 12mo, pp. 300, cloth. B F Liepsner és “6 1 25 
Petrus Martyr, der Geschichtsschreiber des Weltmeeres, E Steiger 1 25 
Goethe and Schiller; Their Lives and Works. 12mo,cl. Prof HH Boyesen Charles Scribner’s Sons 2 00 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion. Cr. 8vo. F. Max Muller sé “ “ 2 50 
An Essay on the Methods of Arithmetica! Instruction. T M Bardwell G P Putnam’s Sons 15 
The Duty of Teachers. - - “6 “ 08 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877- 12mo, pp. 412. Ginn & Heath 1 50 
Pinckney’s School and College Directory for 1878-’79. T C Pinckney 3.00, 3 50 
Steiger’s Educational Directory for 1878. . - E Steiger 1.00, 1 50 
Year-book of Education for 1878. 8vo. - - - Kiddle and Schem és 1.25, 2 00 
40 


18mo. - - 


Topical Course of Study. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
MEssrs. JONES BrotrHerRs & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, will add to their admirable list of pub- 
lications, Laws of Business, rewritten by Prof. 


. Theophilus Parsons, formerly of Harvard Col- 


lege. It is a book of rare excellence, and of 


practical value to all classes, This firm pub- 
lish Ridpath’s popular Histories of the United 
States, Milne’s Inductive Series of Arithmetics, 
and Forbriger’s Patent Drawing-Tablets,—all 
of which are regarded as the best standard 
school publications. Send to them for full cat- 
alogue, and specimen pages. 


Messrs. Ginn & HEATH, at 9 Tremont 
place, Boston, have been in business as school- 
book publishers only about ten years; yet their 
list of books includes some of the best in use. 
Their excellence in typography is very note- 
worthy. Among their chief books are Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Course, Goodwin and 
White’s Greek Course (comprising a full line 
of authors preparatory to college, and many for 
college use), White’s Latin Lexicon, Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, the National Music 
Course, Whitney’s English Grammar, Peirce’s, 
Wentworth’s, and Wheeler’s Mathematical 
Course, Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Plays in pam- 


phlet and book form, ‘ Life, Art, and Charac- 
ters of Shakespeare,’’ Classical English Reader, 
Burke, Webster, Bacon, Goldsmith; Arnold’s 
English Literature, and Hall’s Geographies. 
Messrs. Ginn & HEATH’S latest announce- 
ments for Greek text-books are: The Prome- 
theus of schylus; edited, with notes and an 
introduction, by Frederick D. Allen, professor 
in the University of Cincinnati. Select Orations 
of Demosthenes; edited by Frank B. Tarbell, 
Yale College. This work will contain the three 
Phillipics, and the Orations on the Chersonese, 
from the Zurich edition of the text, with an 
extended historical introduction and explana- 
tory notes. (Readyin July.) The Public Har- 
angues of Demosthenes; edited by Isaac Flagg, 
Ph.D., professor of Greek in Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. Part I., forming a 
small volume by itself, will contain the three 
Hellenic orations, Symmaries, Megalapolitans, 
Rhodians. (Readyin July.) The First Three 
Books of Homer’s Iliad; by Prof. F. E. Ander- 
son, A.M., will probably be ready in July, Se- 
lections from the Greek Lyric Poets, with a 
historical introduction and explanatory notes 
by Henry M. Tyler, professor of Greek and 
Latin in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(Ready in June.) Also another volume on the 
Greek Lyric Poets, containing 700 lines of Pin- 
dar, 500 lines of Theocritus, a hymn or two of 
Collimachus, the Hymn of Cleanthes, and one 
of the Homeric Hymns,—in all a little less than 
2000 lines; edited by Prof. F. D. Seymour, 
Western Reserve College, Ohio. (Ready in 
July.) A new and enlarged edition of Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar. The expansion will be 
principally in the portion on. Etymology. It is 
expected to be made full enough for college 
use, without impairing in the least its especial 
fitness for high-school use. (Ready in July.) 


THE well-known publisher of standard works 
of Science, Mechanics, and Higher Mathemat- 
ics, D. Van Nostrand, 23 and 27 Warren street, 
New York, have in their announcement, on 
the last page of Tur JOURNAL, some of the 
most important books for colleges, techno- 


logical institutions, and high schools that can 


be found in America. Mr. Van Nostrand 
makes a specialty of this class of publications. 
Some of the more prominent are Plattner‘s 
Manual Blowpipe Analysis, Weisbach’s Man- 
ual of Theoretical Mechanics, Pynchon’s 
Chemieal Physics, Prescott’s Organic Analy- 
sis, Douglass and Prescott’s Qualitative Analy- 
sis, Eliot and Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 


RC Stone AS Barnes & Co 


McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat. Stu- 
dents in the higher branches of education 
should secure a catalogue of their valuable 
standard books, and find all that is needed in 
schools of the higher grade, furnished by an 
American publisher. 


ECONOMICALLY SELECTED PHYSICAL AP- 
PARATUS FOR SCHOOLS.—In reply to all appli- 
cations which we have received lately in regard 
to the cheaply-offered collections of physical and 
chemical apparatus for school use, manufac- 


tured by Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, New 
York, we quote the following: Sets Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, comprising apparatus, each illustrating 
the following branches, are, Center of Gravity, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Heat, Acoustics, 
Optics, Electricity. Sets Nos. 4 and 5, each 
illustrating Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Heat, Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, 
Chemistry, and Astronomy; the complete sets 
are offered at net prices, at respectively 
$100, $150, $200, $300, and $450. yndall’s 
complete set of electric instruments at $55. 
Address, for particulars, Curt W. Meyer, 182 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

The Lady of the Aroostook. By W. D. Howells, $2.00. 

Poems of Places. America: Middle States. Edited 
by Henry W. Longfellow. Price $1.00. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 

At the Back of the Mom ; or, Observations on Lunar 
Phases. By A. Lunar Wray. Price, 50 cts. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROS., PHILA. 

Sybil Brotherton. A Love Story. By Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth. Price 50 cts. For sale by N. E. 
News Co., Boston. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEw YORK. 

Visions of the Future, and Other Discourses. By O. 
BR. Frothingham. Price $1.00. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co., Boston. 

Putnam's Library Companion, A Quarterly Sum- 
mary of the Best Reading. Vol. XI; 1878. Price 50c. 

S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Plain Needlework. Tilton’s Needlework Series, — 

No. 4; with Diagrams. Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 50c. 


More applications for 
SPECIMEN PAGES of 


GASC’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES 


have been sent in than for anything else advertised in 
this space this year. Teachers who want an accurate, 
full, and well-printed Dictionary are invited to make 
critical comparisons. 8v0, $3.75 ; 18:0, $1.40. 
tion and specimen ot sent on application to the " 
lishers, HENR HOLT & c0., 25 Bond St., N. . 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. LAs! 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. . 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


176 zz 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwIs B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAsS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Il. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, GEO. F. MaGcoun, D.D. 


IDDLEB URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNI VERSIT Y, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
V Post graduate course (for 


lar course two years. 
egree of D.C. L.), two 
— all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


beps OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


P\EAN ACADEMY, _ Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


For Gata INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR& R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Cwsar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
—e for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JONKS, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAviIp H. Moores, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 205 


PREPARATORY. 


ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate ) pny of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, G ium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schdols, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Principals. 130 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, lthaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


WYSE SE 

WRITING 
Rest Known. EstaBLisHeD, 1824, 


Garis. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
. Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


Comm WICH ACADEMY. Musical Institute, and 


. Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for yaa or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


G'be YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


PREPARATORY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, NE 
K chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of ¢,. 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duti." 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Pris, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with instruction 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buck iyy, AY 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, 


has superior advantages for Classical and Seje),; 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER; Principal. 7," 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Th, 
Ww oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, ," 


dress N. Lea : 
EST NEWTON English and Classical Schon 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 5; ry 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, | 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOO), 
For catalogue or information, address, at \, 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101g 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, ~~ 
SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Direct, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School, Sa I 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOO 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879, 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal, 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and 4, 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Addre 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGRH, Pri, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examinatiy, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Pr 


ov TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. Boypen, Ay 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 


r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGar, PhD ¥ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST¥IELD, MAs, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 128 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special cours | 
or Teachers, with Milita 
Fall term Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Sprin 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send fe § 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbonial,} 


si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVE 


Jackson Co., Il. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kinderqun® 
Reorganized with full faculy, 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respe: § 
Instruction, cow 


Training, School. 


ively, together with State Board of 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Profeswn 


n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week ca. 


commencing July 7, and closing with graduating ex 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 


Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Hum § 


St., Cleveland, O, from October to April; ands 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege 


ladies) of entering at any time, and conipleting te 


course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prit 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartoe 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 208 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teac 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. I1sT, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide. 


Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dit 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagator ( 


the Kindergarten in America.”’ 


“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartnes 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most direc! & 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by “§ 


experience of twenty years in Germany, England, * 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more thi 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kin(t 
arten is due, and her pupils 


than all the rest.”"—Galazy. 


H. F. WIGHT, 


AUTHOR AND TEACHER OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonic System for the fia 


AND OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten System of Musical Instruct 


for Public Schools. 
School Committees who desire to save the expe 


now incurred for music-books,and prove what the al)!’ Bi 


of this System claims for it, (that is, that it will in” 
months’ time r ia 
may confer with the author, by addressing him at , 
TREMONT STREET (Chickering’s Pianoforte Roo 
Boston, Mass. 

By this system the pupil is led on through 4 wee 

rocess, and cannot make the least advancement a 

e understand thoroughly a// preceding lessons. 
every is enabled to understand, which 
said of no other school system known. So thor? 


and simple also, is it that in places where it is adop | 


after the close attention of the music-master, (0° \, 
lic-school teacher can carry on the lessons durits 
intervals of his absence, thereby lessening the ©. 
of an instructor in this important branch of educt” 
that heretofore many country towns, and cities 4 
have been unable to support. Since books ca” 
but little assistance in teaching this method, the #4 
desires to state that he shall publish none, " 
make use of those already published. q three 

For a reasonable compensation he will spe" it 
weeks in any locality where it is desired to int 
his School Method, and give daily instruction 
teacher and scholars. W 

To learn his Piano Method it will be neces}, 
spend a few months in Boston. 


NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EpUCAT™ 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


For circular or information, address F, B. 


. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, \,, 


Instruction and practic § 


Princyas 


ave accomplished m0" 
907 tf 


roduce the results of five years’ st), & 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bo " 
Nancy Lie, we'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Tanet’s Choice, Letter in te ene, 
xy, ¥ r00d- 
Home, Killgrney, You and I, 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
to Me, When the Corn S ate 
i Katy’s Letter, Tempererance battle Cry. 
Each 5 cts.3 any 6 for 35 cts.3 or 13 
“§ 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
wa. H. BonER & Co., Agts., 1102 
St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, | 
Hducational Goods and School Essentials, 


Cecilia’s March, 
Waltze, Speak 


SPECIALTIES. OFFICE, 
*s Primary Readin arts. 

New Anatomical Charts. 
Monteith’s Geogra »yhical Chart. BROMFIELD ST. 
Monteith’s New Se ool Wall Maps. ’ 
Joslvn’s 1 Globes. BOSTON. 
»arfection Liquid Slating. 

Blackboards and Erasers. 200 2% 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


nts Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 


required to suitall. No scenery required, 
rice, 


ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. , 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pa T. 8. DENISON, 

195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


W. S. FORTESCUE & 00., 


New and Valuable Teat-Books. 


CRITTENDEN'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


oe 8vo. Printed in 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, .. . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, ‘ “ 1.25 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,. ........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
9 NEW YORK, 
Just Issued : 

Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the 
Theological Students of Yale College, by Rev. Mat 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. (one of the Bishops of the 
M. E. Church). Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


It is needless to say that these topics are treated in 
a masterly manner,—clearly, forcibly, practically, as 
becomes both the gravity and importance of the sub 
jects discussed, and the reputation of their author as 
workinan who needeth not to be ashamed.” In them 
there is nothing showy, but they present the ripe fruii 
of the matured thought of a long period of ministerial! 
usefulness and oversight. They are weighty, well-con 
sidered teachings. 207 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish 22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 

Raub,» Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 

Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Thompsen’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 

Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

ye American Popular Speaker. 

Comprehensive Speaker. 

Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 

Elderhorst Qualitative Bliow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


i large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
sn (Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetio, $2.50. 


““ A Philosophical conception of the science of Arith- 
t best methods of teaching it. Every 
sac] mathematics will find it indis 
Jour. af Education. a 


OHIO. 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the ComMON 
PCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, address ‘ 
CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 


SIDNEY, Onro. 
t~ Send stamp for Terms to Agents. 205 1 


he Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
vow. of the National Education League. 


BOOK 
ATOR F. B. SNOW 
206tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


y Happy HovRs.Co., 5 Beekinan 


< & Month and ex 
penses guaranteed to A 
77 Outfits free, Suaw & do. Augusta, Me, 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of i. Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE, | SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 
HOW PLANTS GROW, MANUAL. 
LESSONS. | STRUCTURAL. 


Prof. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the most 
extensively used of Botanical Text-Books. 


We shall have great pleasure in making very fa- 
vorable terms for the introducffon of any of the books 
of this series, and will send sample copies of Hlow 
Piants Grow and The School and Field 
Book,—the two books best adapted for the ordinary 
School course,—for examination with a view to intro 
duction, on receipt of half the usual retail price, 
namely: 

How Plants Grow............ ..--. 80.50 
School and Field Book..... .... 1.00 
Descriptive circulars of the Series will be forwarded 
on application. 
A VALUABLE AID in the study of Botany will 
be found in APGARBR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
—— copies of which will be sent for examination on 


receipt of 35 cents. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
207 d 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics.. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO — 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.™., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”"—HomeEr B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Sold also by the Trade. Special nee Jor introduc- 


tion. Address orders to . B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS....... President. 
wii. E. STEVENS eee MOCretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES, 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the Ganges and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 


Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 
Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 


220 Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


THE 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 


ITS WRITERS are selected from among the most 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by an able and successful Educator. 

The remarkable success attending the first year’s 
work was largely due to the great ability of the several 
writers engaged, among whom are Mrs. LOUISA P. 
HOPKINS, Madame Krauss-BoOELTE, L. B. MONROE, 
E. OLNEY, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MCVICAR, 
L. W. MASON, J. W. PAYSON, SAMUEL MCCUTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. HOOSE, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs. MARY 
P. COLBURN, Miss H. N. AusTIN, Miss S. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss S. H. KEELER, S. S. GREENE, G. P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D. RICKOFF, and others. 

IT IS PUBLISHED onthe 15th of each month, ten 
months in the year. 


‘‘Immensely popular with Teachers.’’—Z. J. Chip- 
man, Co. Supt., Cal. 

recommend it to every Teacher.’’—/lerald and 
Tribune, Tenn. 

** Best thing for training little folks.’—Mrs. M. B. 
Page, Ct. 


‘Mrs. Hopkins’s articles are admirable.”’ — Lizzie 


Hinkley, W. Va. 

** Have become greatly attached to it.’—S. C. El- 
dridge, Salra, Ili. 

‘Invaluable.’ —/. A. Brackett, Ct. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance; 
with JOURNAL OF EDUCATION $3.00; with THE JOUR- 
NAL and Goop TIMES, $3.50. Specimen copies sent 
postpaid for 15 cents. 

(=> Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 

Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Something New! 


“The Grammatical, Spelling, and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


by changes in the weather. 


? Of OUR NEW IMPROVED 
aSpecia COILED METALIC TELEPHON 
Bees the finest in the world, and the only completely satisfactory low#4 
BAe. priced instrument; with springCallAttachment, made by practical 2 
machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unattectec 
i We willsend to one address one sample se 
Mcomprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulat 
Mand AW) feet heavy wire. at 25 per cent. discountfrom regularrate 
which is 8%, for the R4. instruments. 1 
monly, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
es known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdne- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 

Price. 

Geographical Game of the Old World, - & .50 
Bank Anagram and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, 1.00 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, 225 
Bank Rebus, 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - - - 1.50 

Five games played with contents of box. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A Game of French History in French, - - 75 
Very instructive game for those studying French. 
Home Account and Family Expense-Book,  - 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 


Bound in Pocket Edition, + - - 1.50 
Amer. Russia, Large Edition, = 2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
680 Sixth Avenue, New Vork. 
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Practical Suggestions 


TO THE 


TOURIST, 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information every traveler needs. 
Price 50 cents. Apply to F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


This offer is made for a limited time 


theretailprice. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair. We _— 
sold during the last three months nearly AOO@ of these instruments, and have hundreds of testimonials from a 


parts ofthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, 


For any Telephone that failsto work, we willrefand the 


: ercial Agency rill find we are g ‘or all we agree to do. Post- 
money and pay alicharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you™ ill fir we are good fora g 
207 1 age Name this paper when you write. Kent, Woodman & Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Vacation 


o—» 


EDUCATIONAL PARTY 


Will Leave America 


And Return Home 


June 28, 18'79, Sept. lst, 1879. 


_ $300. 
$350. 


FOUR 


$400. 
$475. 


A GRAND 
EXCURSION 


FOR 


Ireland, France, 
Scotiand, 


England, 


VISITING 


Switzerland, 
Italy, 


TEACHERS 
And their Friends, 


Germany, 
The Rhine, 
Belgium, &c. 


This Excursion will be first-class in every Way, — Steamers, Hotels, &o. &. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED. 


Address, for Circulars and other information, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, General Manager, 


205 ¢ 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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08., MERRILL 
Publishers. GINN & HEATH, Publishers, TAINTOR BROS... & 00, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. PUBLISHERS OF 
D. APPLETON & CO., The Franklin Series of Hondors. 
JUST OUT, =~ The Analytical Readers. 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. = a ~ By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 


Appleton’s Readers, 


By HARRIS, RICKOFF, anp BAILEY, 


Have fairly taken by storm the leading educators of 
the country. Principals of Normal Schools, Sup’ts of 
Cities, and Teachers of note, all unite in pronouncing 
them the greatest educational work of the day. See 
the following features: 

They combine the Word and Phonic Methods, and 
contain excellent and well-graded selections in Lan- 
guage Lessons, Practical Elocutionary Exercises, val- 
uable Foot-notes and Slate Exercises; and save a Spel- 
ler. Complete set for examination, $1.30. 

W. HAZEN, 
Genl, Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Stric:ly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tae" Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


i. Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
** Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 
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J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


216 Pages, with 55 Illustrations. List Price, 56 cts. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 


432 Pages, with 80 Illustrations. List Price, $1.12. 


COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 


572 Pages. List Price, $1.68. 
“THE TEN-TIMES-TEN SERIES.” (3 Nos.) 


BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for Reading and 
Speaking. Paper, 35 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £Z. Agent, 


210b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, ete., sent free to any address, 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hatchison’s Physiology and 
Mienderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, dgt.s T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, & .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesophy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Lovells New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shartleff’s Governmental Instructor, -65 
Address the Publishers. 


A Teacher’s Manual, 


To nocompeny the Second and Third Series 
of National Music Charts, 


WITH 


APPENDICES ON FRENCH TIME-NAMES, AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE, 


By L. W. MASON AnD H. E. HOLT. 


Price to Teachers using the Charts, 25 cts. (postpaid); 
price to others, 50 cts. (postpaid). 210 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, including 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 


hfull descriptive text and double page map for each 
ar 


State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 


preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, « 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, ... . 


94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 

duction, address A. C. STOCKIN,: 
Agent for New England, 

104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Character and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 
Literature’and Life, $1.50, 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 
Success and its Conditions, $1.50. 


THE WORKS OF 


“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating and profound of critics.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 

Sold by booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 205 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetié 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 


complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com a amy 
ction, 


their pocies character, their novel co 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
place them in advance of all other draw- 
8. 
«*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 

Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 


8, E, BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiclogy, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, .00 
Re«coe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational alogue sent free on application 


Cat f 
154 22 22 Bond Street, New York. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. August, 1877. 

tymologies and definitions far in advance of those 
of any other 

est family help in training children to become 
intelligent men and women. 

ale of Webster's is 2@ times as great as the sale 
of any other series of Dictionaries. 

HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been placed 
in as many public schools in the U. 8. 

ngravings,—contains 3000, nearly three times 

> as many as any other Dictionary. 

ecommended by State Supts. of Schools in 35 

States, and by 50 College Presidents. 


Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St.,. NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00O., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
1552zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s P ess. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, stheties, and Logic. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


a and terms of introduction, call upon 
or Tess 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Hoocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural nionemiy. 
Bills Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory’ Prices Greatly Reduced. 


114 zz 41 Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Kiolmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie-. (4) 155 az 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 


590 | Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each 


JT, W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley 8t., Bostop, 


Address 


MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U, x, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. State, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Improved School Records, 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Boo), 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 7 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publisher. 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, © 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 
23 Hawley St., Bostoy, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice 
Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent o, 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHER;, 
286 Roxbury 8St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawin; 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER S»irq, 
neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mas, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the w 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of ar 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For school 
and families. Animals and ae represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15522 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In —— with a demand for separate Historie 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, MESSRS. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. a- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 


i. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy !'. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, .65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and tha 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for tie 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illu 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Geolo designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of th 
Ohio Geol Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 

Sample Copy ard introduction price, Sse. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr, Exch. 

Eclectic Geography, No. 1, 8 .45 8 33 

Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., 90 «4 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 «78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publisher 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewksBuRY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Bosto 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York 


Plattner’s Manual Analysis, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10. 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, 5.08 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 

Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, “50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3. 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 14" 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Me 
ures. Seaver & Walton. \. 

Wercester’s New Primary Spelling - 3° 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Worcester’s New Pronounc. 


Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YOR 


Publish TEX T-BOOKS on 


ASSAYING, ASTRONOMY, BoTaxy, CHEMISTS” 
DRAWING, ENGINEERING, MECHANICS, 
MINERALOGY, STEAM-ENGINE, ETC., ETC. 


Also many valuable Indastrial Works for practi 
Men, free by mail, 
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